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SECT. I. | 
\HEY that-ſce. only. the outſide of AE 
:, fairs, but. cannot. diſcover. the ſecret 
hinges upon which. they turn, muſt 
needsthink it very ſtrange that after all 
. _ the talk there has been about it, and 
the apparent neceſſity that is confeſſed to be of it, 
there 1d be ſo little done towards a firmand hear- 
ty Union of the Proteſtant Intereſt. It was hoped at | 
firſt that when the horrid deſigns of our Popiſh Ene- | 
miesto eſtabliſh their Religion by the moſt trayterous 1 
and bloody methods, were Jaid ſo plainly before us, 
our common danger ſhould have made us more treat- 
able, and that the fear of being devoured by ſuch a 
ravenous Monſter, might have put an end to the 
petty contentions amongſt our ſelves. At leaſt one 
hs B would 
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would have thought that they ſhould have been ma- 


naged with more moderation, and without any per- 


ſonal and uncharitable reflexions. But inſtead of this, 
the eſtabliſhed Church and Clergy of England, - whoſe 
ruine was chiefly aimed at in this helliſh Conſpiracy, 
are openly traduced, and publickly abuts 


if not ſecretly endeavour to in{laye the Nation to the 
tyranny of Rome. The miſcarriages-of a few, have 
been improved te' the diſparagemeftt of all. Some 
have come purpoſely to hear their Sermons, that 
they might quarrel with them, and catch at every 
word that could give them any pretence for a cavil. 
They have been libelled in moſt of the Pamphlets 
that come abroad, in-this great liberty that the Preſs 
has lately taken; Some that would be thought to ar- 
gue againſt them with the greateſt ſmartneſs, have 
turned the whole controverkic into a kind of grin- 
ning droallery; and anſwered the moſt learned, grave, 


ahd ſerious Writings, ' with nothing but an empty. 


brivado, and the moſt ſeurritous, and disingenuous 
conternpt. As if our differences, and the ſad cffedts 
they may ſtill have, were a ſubject to be plaid with, 
by an idle trifling Fancy: Or that. their Wits were 
ſo very rampant, and ungovernable, that they ſcorn- 
ed to be checked by the rules of decency, or the ſe- 
verer laws of Conſcience. Nay ſome of the known 
Profeffors of Debauchery, men whoſe Principles are 


as licentious as their lives, are become zealous Advo- - 


cates for our diſſenting Brethren 3 and they that are 


ſo wonderfully ſuſpicious of the Conformiſts, do not: 


ſeemr to be at all jealous of thefez they applaud, and 
cry them up, and are willing to intruſt them with 
their greateſt concerns: As if they were fit inſtru- 
ments 


with -- 
popular Clamours, as i$they did but faintly oppoſe, 
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ments.to promote a Reformation, wha make it their 
chief buſineſs to baffle, and laugh at all manner.'of 
Religion. I'do not wander that the declared Ene- 
mies of God ſhould hate the fetled Miniftry of his 
word ; nor do I much admire that they that are pal- 
ſionately ingaged in a Cauſe, ſhould make uſe of all 
the aſſiftance they can get to ſupport'it. But this 
appears very ſtrange indeed, that men piouſly diſpo- 
ſed; as T hope many of our diſſenting Brethren are, 
can ever imagine that prophaneſs can be in earneſt 
when it pretends to favour a purer way of Worſhip; 
or that they can have any concern for other mens 
Conſciences, - that have no reverence at all for their 
own. Or' if they could be ſuppoſed really to in- 
tend the advancement of Piety, which is very incre- 
dible; yet it can ſcarco be thought that the Divine 
Providence would be fo pleaſed with their preſent 
officiouſnelſs, as to ſuffer any Religious _—_ to pro- 
ſper'long in fach wicked, and unholy Or if 
they are to be uſed but for the time, till the eſtabli- 
fhed Church be over-thrown , and then laid afide as 
ſoon as the buſineſs ſhall be effeted : It is dangerous 
compaſling our ends by the help of ſuch Auxtliaries 
as theſe are. It has been often known that when fo- 
reign forces have been called in to ſubdue a potent 
Adverſary at homez they have done the work for 
which they came, and then turned their armes upon 
them that deſired their-aid, and made ſlaves of thoſe 
that thought to have gained their liberty by thar -- 
affiſtance. And I wiſh that when men of looſe and 
prophane Principles are invited, at leaſt permitted to 
join their indeavours for the ruine of our Church, 
it may not give them too fair an occafion to triumph 
over all, and become the only victorious and prevail- 
B 2 ing 
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"Ing. Party at: the laſt. However this:may bez - 1t-15 
manifeſt enough that the Romiſh:Emiſlarics have al- 
ways uſed the greateſt ſubtilty and diligence to'un- 
dermine the Engliſh Church; and the method which 
they have conſtantly purſued; as the moſt effeQual 
for-this end, is to foment the diſſentions which their 
cunning , .:and our own folly have bred amongſt us. 
But 'yet'I:cannot tell how it happens, \that when 
we have the greateſt. apprehenſions of danger from 
them, we carry. on the ſame proje& which they had 
laid ; and: weaken our ſelves by our unhappy diviſi- 
ons, juſt as they deſire it ſhould be. .That Chureh 
which they.have envyed the moſt, is deſerted and re- 
proached-by thoſe that received their Baptiſm in it; 
the ſeveral Parties. that-have ſeparated from it, agree 
10. nothing more. than the unanimous! onterys-they 
make againſt itz .the noiſe has been (o: great and uni- 
verſa], that many that-were fatisfied:with the preſent 
Conſtitution, 'begin to imagine they cannot be/Ene- 
mies enough. unto- Popery , if they; continue. their 
friendſhip to the Church of Exg/and. ' Did: I believe 
there were the: leaſt ground for ſuch jealouſies- as 
ſome have entertained, I confeſs I ſhould be tempted 
to ſwim with the ſtream:,-. and ſuffer my ſelf to: be 
born down 'by the tyde of -popuiar opinion. But-be- 
cauſe I am perſwaded,. upon the moſt impartial eſti- 
mate that. I have been able to make, that theſe ſul- 
picions are: meerly. imaginary z and that they may 
be impoſed upon the credulous, and unwary multi- 
tude, to promote ſome deſigns; we are not yet ac- 
quainted with z and that they will certainly ſerve no 
other, but Popiſh purpoſes inthe end :. I ſhall there- 
fore ſhew, as plainly .as:I-can in this (hort treatiſe, 
That the Conſtitution of the Church of England isfuch, 
as-. 
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as nee not-grve-any matter of offence to the Con- 
ference of-'any good: Chriſtianz I (hall then anſwer 
the moſt 'common and popular ObjeQions that: are 
wont to be made againſt this Con3Zitution,' and: the 
Clergy that conform unto it ; and laſtly conſider the 
means of Vion that have been hitherto propoſed. 
And in diſcourſing of theſe things I ſball keep my. ſelf, 
as much as may be, on the defentive ſide, and ſtrive 
only to ward off the blows that are made at us, with- 
out” endeavouring to. wound the hand from whence 
they come. And that Imay, if it be poſlible, avoid 
giving the leaſt offence,l ſhall not ſo much as name the 
Authors from whence I take the Objeions I endea- 
vour to anſwer, but make choice of ſuch as I have 
obſerved to, be moſt uſually infilted on of late; and 
ſome others which have been ſpread abroad, to no. 
other end' that I can conceive,. but to incenſe the 
mindsof men againſt us, and raiſe animolities at ſuch 
atime, asthe moſt calm and peaecable Counſels would 
be more ſeaſonable, and of greater advantage to the 
Proteſtant Cauſe. And therefore I do here lolemnly. 
profeſs that-I ſhall not ſay any thing out of partrlity, 
or any ſiniſter reſpe& whatſoever, or any ill will Le- 
ver bore to any of our Non-Conforming brethren,, 
by ſome of which I have been moſt particularly obli-. 
ged, and 1 love them all as men, and more eſpecially 
as Chriſtians ; But as a compaltionate member.of a. 
poor deſpiſed Church, that has been made the mark.. 
of common obloguy and ſcorn, I ſhall declare her 1n- 
nocency as publickly as I can, now that [-take her to. 
be in ſo much danger of ruine, from the: ſettled and 
deliberate malice of Popiſh Agents, and the inconſi= 
derate heat of other Adverſaries; that -will dearly 
repent.it,. when it 1is.done, if they ſhauld ever be fo 
unfortu- 
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nnofortunate as to ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, 

I cannot have ſo bad an opinion of all, but that 
they may ſee what a Church ſome of them could wiſh 
deſtroyed,[ ſhall brictly lay open the Principal parts 
of the Conſtitution of it, as it confilts in Epiſcopacy, 
Liturgy, and Eccleſiaſtical Laws. Of theſe I ſhall treat 
but very briefly, and only to give what ſatisfaction 
I can, to thoſe that have not leiſure, or skill to peruſe 
thoſe many large and learned diſcourſes that have been 
tormer]y,and fome very lately written upon theſe Sub- 
xs. © 


SECT IL. 


Epiſcopacy, or the Government of one Biſhop over 
many Presbyters, is a thing ſo very antient, that it 
ſeems to have been propagated in the World by the 
firſt Planters of the Chriſtian Religion. That the A- 
poſtles had ſach an authority will not be denyed ; 
and that they communicated the like authority to 
others, is no leſs evident-in the Examples of T7-29thy 
and Titrs ; and to affirm that this power of theirs, o- 
.ver many Pr&byters, was only temporary, andperſo- 
nal,and that it was to ceaſe asſoon as the Apoſtles, and 
thoſe immediately conſtituted by them, were dead, 
is an aſſertion altogether precarious. For the Scrip- 
ture makes no mention of itz and there 1s no reafon 
to imagine that that Government which was once e- 
ftabliſhed in the Church, ſhould be afterwards alte- 
red, unleſs it had been declared by them that did e- 
ſtabliſh it, that it was to continue but for ſuch a pe- 
riod of time. And if any, without ſuch a declara- 
tion, ſhall maintain that the ,— rar and Epiſco- 
pal power is now wholly ceaſed 3 others GE 
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fameprinciple may contend that the Pre-bxterial pow- 
er is ceaſed too; and as they ſay that every Presby- 
ter is become a Biſhop, ſo theſe will plead that eve- 
ry. Chriſtian is to be a Presbyter 3 though it thight 
not be ſo at the firſt inſtitution. 

But beſides that the Scripture does not acquaint 
us that this power was ever to ceaſe, the whole cur- 
rent of antiquity runs ſtrongly againſt it. The oldeſt 
andmoſt Anthentick writers of the Churchdo general- 
ly acknowledge the Epiſcopal Authority; and look 


upon Biſhops as the ® ſuccefſoursof the Apoſtlesin their * ren, adv. 
rel. 1. 3.C. 3. 


ordinary power, and Juriſdiction. And ſometimes in 
their diſputes with Hereticks, they appeal to the Re- 


Cyprian.adRo- 
gat, Epiſt. 65, 


cords that were then extant, to ſhew how they ® ſuc- » rcen. liv. 4.- 
ceeded one another from the Apoſtles, down to their <- 53: Tertul. 


own times And this is enough to prove what opi- 
nion they had of the Original and continuance of the 
Epi/copal power. 

Bur if we wanted theſe teſtimonies, and werenot 
able to derive the ſucceſſion ſo high as we can; yct 
this is confeſſed by the moſt zealous, and learned op- 
poſers of Epiſcopal Government, that ſuch Biſhops as 
we contend for, were univerſally allowed, very ſoon 
after the deceaſe of the Apoſtles. And I do not think 
that any one can.name one Church that had-riot a B:- 
ſhop in it, 1n thoſe firſt and pureſt ages of Chriſtiani- 
ty 3 and when other corruptions crept in, they were 
not ſo great and bold as to attempt the ſubverſion of 
that truly Primivive Government. And when fome 
1m theſe latter times have endeavoured to contrive arn- 
other kind of Eccleſiaſtical order, they ſeem to have 
been forced upon it rather out of-neceſlity, than 
choice. They did not ſo much prefer their own mo- 


del before the antient one, but when they could not 
have 


de 
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have-this, they were fain to content themſelves with 


that. They that framed and promoted the Diſcipline 


of Geneva the moſt, have ſpoken very honourably of 
the Engliſh Epiſcopacy. And many learned Men that 
have lived quietly under that Conſtitution, have 
thought ours the more deſirable; and there have been 
none, that I know of, beyond the -Seas, but that: 
have readily acknowledged that it might at leaſt be 
allowed : So far have they been from calling it Po- 
piſh or Anti-Chriſtian; that is a Complement that 
none but a diſobedient Son could beſtow upon fo 
good a Mother. | 
But'we need not come ſo low as theſe latter ages 

to ſeek for Authorities to confirm the Epiſcopal Ju- 
riſdicttion; it was the Government; that was always 
owned and exerciſed amongſtthe firſt Chriſtians. And 
they were wont to ſettle-their Biſhops 1n places of the 
_ greateſt confluence, in Cities, whither the . people 
did uſually reſort, from the neighbouring Villages, 
and leſſer Towns, for the convenience of Trade, and 
adminiſtrationof Juſtice. And becauſe in every Pro- 
vince there-was one Capital City, or Metropolis, where 
the.chief Secular Magiſtrate had his ordinary refi- 
dence.; they had there a Biſhop which was firſt cal- 
led a Metropolitan, and afterwards an Archbiſhop 5 
who had an authority over the ſeveral Bops within 


the whole Province. And-41n ſome parts of the Ro-' 


man Empire there were Biſhops that were ſtiled Patri- 
archs, who had a certain Superiority over the Metro- 
politans themſelves. | 

The order that was obſerved amongſt them ſeems 
to be-this: The inferiour City had a Biſhop , who 
with the aſſiſtance of a number of Presbyters under 
him, had the Ecc]cſiaſtical care of the Territory that 
belonged 
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belonged to his City. in the chief City-was a Mezro- 
politan or Archbiſhop, and' without him there' were: 


2 fome things that' were not to be done by the other** Can Apott 
Biſhops; and in ſome parts there: were Patriarchs x as 
that had the 'inſpe&ion of divers Provmces: - And tioch. Can. 9. 


herein the Eccleſiaſtical honour followed'the Civil; 
and in thoſe places where the ſecular Governour had 
the greateſt power, the Authority of the Biſhop' was 
increaſed in fome degree proportionable to'that. 
And this indeed, and not his being the pretended 
Vicar of Chriſt, or the ſucceſlor of S. Peter, is the 
true reaſon of all the preheminence that the-Bzſhop of 
Rome could ever lay claim unto. 'He was Biſhop of 
the Capital City of the-Empire,and upon that account 
might have the honour of precedency ; but was never 
acknowledged to be the Univerſat Paſtor, that had a 
power of commanding the whole Catholick Church. 
He had the ſame Authority, and no more, within his 
own Precindts, as other Patriarchs and 'Metropolitans 
had in theirs. What ever the Priviledges of the Biſhop 
of Rome were,it 1s well known that the Biſhop of Con- 


ftantinople had the ſame conferred upon him, by the + conci. con. 
decree of ſeveral Councilsz and the reaſon that is giy- ſtantinop. can. 
en for it is this, becauſe it was * new Rome, and an &.1 


Imperial City as well as the old. 


But -it is clear that this -diſtin&tion-I have been Trul-can. 35. 


ſpeaking - of 1s very antient. We find mention of 
a Patriarch, very probably of Alexandria, in an © E- 


piſtle of the Emperour Adrian; which muſt be writ- turnin. 


ten within about. a hundred years after the paſſion 
of our Saviour. In the firſt general * Council at Nice, 
the power of Metropolitans was confirmed, and then 
accounted, by the Fathers aſſembled there, amongſt 
the antient cuſtoms of the Church. $0 that it is e- 

; vident 
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vident what the judgement of Antiquity was in the 
cale of Epiſcopacy, they. did. not only allow of the 
Superiority of Bifops over- Presbyters, but gave the 
Metropolitan fome power - over the other Br/hops ; 
which was very agreeable to the form of Govern- 
ment that was exerciſed i the time of the Apoſtles. 

: Now all-the Chriſtians in the World make up but 
one Catholick Chuxeh, and. the ſeveral-portiensand-- 
ſubdiviſions of that , whether faxnller or 'greater, 
have the ſame name, and are called Churches, as the 
whole is. Thus we may read of the Eaſtern, Welt- 
ern, or African Church , which did confift of di- 
vers Provinces; and of the. Church of Fieryſalemn, 
Aztioch, or Corinth, which were Epiſcopal, or Mc- 
tropolitical Churches and thus every particular aſſem- 
bly of Chriſtians, meeting orderly together for the 
worſhip of God, may be called a Church. For in 
homogenequs bodies where the nature of all the parts 
is the {ame,. they do properly take the ſame denomi- 
nation with the whole; thus every Bucket or drop 
that is of it, is water, as well as the Ocean. And 
thus have all Chriſtians ſpoken of Churches, without 
any ſcruple, in all ages. But that there are no Church- 
es-but Congregational only, isan opinion which I take 
to be exceeding modern. And I will endeavour to 
make it appear, in the inſtances of Jerz/alem and Co- 
rinth, that it was otherwiſe in the moſt Primitive 
times. | 

The Chriſtian Religion, by the bleſiing of God, 
fpread it {clt ſo faſt at Fernſaſer, that within a ſhort 
time after the miraculous deſcent of the holy Ghoſt 
we find that * wary of them which heard the word, be- 
lieved; and the number of the men was about fre thou- 


. ſand. And ſoon after that * Believers were the more 


added 
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added to the Lord, multitudes both of 1nen and women. 
And again; © the word of God increaſed 5 and the num. **& 5. 7. 
ber of the Diſciples multiplied on Jeruſalem greatly ; ant 
a great company of the Priefts were obedicnt 46 the faith. 
Now if. we r thefe expreffions, and the migh- 
ty numbers that were wont to be cotwerted by the 
Apoftles preaching, we may well conecive that by 
this time they might be augmented from five. to ten 
or twelve thouſand, or it may 'be more. But fap- 
poſe them not' to amount to above ſeven or _ 
thouſand; which is the leaft that can be reafonably 
imagined; theſe how many ſoever there wereofthem, 
did all make but 4 one Chxrch; but it carmot be a. 8. i. 
thought that they-met all in the ſame place, and'that 
they made but one ſingle Congregetion. For if there 
were no other Preachers there beſides them, yet the 
Apoſtles were all at Jeruſalews at that timez and then 
one of them-muft have gathered a Church, but the 
reſt conld have none; if tt be ſuppoſed to have been 
but one Congregation. ' But not to inlift upon this. 
If they were but one Congregatior, 1m what place could 
they poſſibly meer together for the-pablick exerciſe 
of their Rehgion? Ifhated and' perſecuted as they 
were, they durſt have adventured upon erefting of 
a building capacious enough for fo vaſt a multitude, 
they had not yet done it. When they afftembled 
themſelves, it was in fome private houſe, and com- 
monly in an xpper 70023 and what beams and rafters 
were able to bear them? or what Palace had a Hall 
large enough to contain ſuch huge numbers, as muſt 
flock together upon their ſolemn times. of Worſhip? 
Or if theſe difficulties were removed 3 the unbeliev- 
mg Jews were their ſworn and moſt implacable ene- 
 mnies, and would not have ſuffered fo many of them 
C 2 to 
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- to meet,” without the moſt violent oppoſition, and 
ſetting the. whole City in an uproar againſt them. 
Or if their malice could, the vigilancy of the Roman 
Government would never have indured it. They 
were extrearmly jealous of every great and unuſual 
concourſe of people; and would be more ſo in a Na- 
tion that had not been very long conquered, and ac- 
cuſtomed to the yoke; eſpecially one fo ſtubborn, 
and rebellious, . and hated of all the world, as the 
Jewiſh was. And. their jealouſte would bave been 
increaſed, when they had found that this was to. be 
a frequent ſtated meeting, for the exerciſe of a (trange 
Religion, as the Chriſtian was then accounted. For 
though they were very indulgent to all their con- 
queſts, in allowing them the Gee uſe of the old Re- 
ligion of their Country, they were very fearful and 
cautious of admitting any new ones. And theſe con- 
ſiderations being laid together, it ſeems. to me abſo- 
lutely incredible, that the Church of Fer»/alemz ſhould 
conliſt but of one particular aſſembly. For when the 
Chriſtians there were ſo exceedingly multiplied, why 
ſhould we not think that they had ſo much prudence as 
to part themſelves into ſeveral Congregations 3 when it 
is a thing confeſſed to be allowable, and. ſometimes 
neceflaryz and_there were Apoſtles, and Teachers 
ready to.inſtrutt and edify them all; and.they.might 
do it with ſo. much greater convenience and fecuri- 
ty. 

; And that they did fo, befides the reaſons already 
alledged, the Text ſeems to intimate plainly enough. 


AR; 5.42 * And daily intbe Temple, and. in every houſe, that 1s, 
* AR. 2. 45. from houſe to houſe, asthe ſame: phraſe 1s * before tran- 


{lated, or i» ſome houſes, they ceaſed not to teach and 
preach Jeſus Chrift, They went to the Temple whither 
| the 


(13) 
the unconverted Jews did reſort, at the-hours of pray- 
er, and preached Chriſt publickly to them there ;. and 
at other times they diſpoſed themſelves into the pri- 
vate horſes of ſome of them that did believe, and there 
they farther inſtructed and confirmed thoſe that had 
already received the Chriſtian Faith. And befides 
this there is mention. made of their- 4 breaking. Bread a pq, 
from houſe to houſe; and if by breaking Bread we are 
to underſtand the participation of the holy Eucha- 
riſt, as I think will not be denyed; then it is clear 
from hence that they did daily meet-in ſeveral houſes 
to- hear the word Preached, and to pray, and re-+ 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, and that 
therefore the Church of Jeruſalem had 1n it at 
that time divers diſtin& Congregations; very probab- 
ly as many- asthere were Apeltles at thelcaſt, if no 
More. 

The other inſtance which I ſhall give, in thofe 
Apoſtolical times, of a Church: that was not meer- 
ly -Corgregational, is:that of Corinth, Clement then 
Biſhop of Rome writing to-that Church, upon occa- 
lion of a great difference that was among(t them, _ 
begins his Epiſtle thus: 2 The Church of God dwelling 3,,wgm, 'D5. 
in and about Rome, to the Church of God dwelling in ul, Ti in- 
and about Corinth. [ think the word FLOUR SO CO 
ſhould be ſo tranllated here, to compretend thoſe Ktew*op. cl:- 
that dwelt in the Ferritory that lay round about it, 7 Epi. ad 
as well as theſe that lived within the City itſelf; be OP? 
cauſe that this * Epiſtle was written to thole that S; _ _ 
Paul wrote his; and he wrote his not only to thoſe © 0 Ft 
that were of the City of Corinth, . but to all the Saints > Cor. r. 1. 
which were in all Achaia;, and-theretore this of Cle- 
ment mult be written likewiſe to all the Saints in all 
Achaia, whereof Corinth wasthe Metropolis; and theſe 
are - 
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are made but one Church by him that was perſonally 
. known to S. Paul, and whom he calls his * fellow-/z- 
_bowrer. And this Church being of ſo great extent, 


muſt conliſt of many Corgregations; for he that can 
believe that there was but one Congregation of Chriſti- 
ansin a// Achaia, may be perſwaded in time that there 
were no more in all Greece. If either of theſe in- 
ſtances will hold good, it will ſufficiently prove that 
all Churches in thoſe firſt times were not Corgreeatis- 
zzal. | | 

[ ſhall now make it farther appear that there were 
Biſhops then that had the rule over many Presbyters ; 
and of this I ſhall give a few Examples, ſuch asI think 
may be the moſt convincing. | 

I begin with S. Faxes that is called the * Brother of 
orr Lord; his near Kinſman to be ſure he was, what- 
ever the particular relation might be. He was not 
of the number of the twelve Apoſtles, but yet was 
preferred by them to be the firſt > Biſhop of Feruſa- 
lexr, as all Eccleſiaſtical Writers, that mention him, 
do agree; and there are ſeveral paſſages of Scripture 


.that may ſerve to confirm their Authority, which 
otherwiſe we have no reaſon to queſtion. 


For we 
find him generally reſiding at Jernſalerr,and ſometimes 
with the Brethrer, or Elders about him 3 if there hap- 
pened any matter of importance to the Church,it was 
communicated to him. When the Angel had delivered 
S. Peter out of priſon, he bid them to whom he 
firſt came go ſhew theſe things to Fames and to the Bre- 
threy, When S. Paul was returned to Fernſalem, the 
very next day after his arrival, he gives him an- ac- 
count of the ſucceſs of his Miniſtry among the Gen- 
tiles. For he and they that were with him wext 7: 
unto James, and all the Elders were preſent. The El- 
: ders 
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ders or Presbyters were there z but S. Parl went in 
| _ wnto James their Biſbop, and applyed himſelf more 
| particularly to him, In the firſt Council that ever was 
I held in the Chriſtian Church, concerning the great 
; controverfie, as it was then eſteemed, of Circum- 
cifion and keeping the Law of Moſes, after much di- 
fputing and debate upon the queſtion, S. Peter ſtood 
up and gave his opinionz and when ſome other 
matters had been diſcourſed, S. James at laſt refumes 
the argument again, and determines, as it were in 
a Judiciary manner :* Wherefore my ſentence is. Which 813 - xef- 
words are obſerved to carry more of Authority, than '* **t5:197 
thoſe which S. Peter had uſed before : And it became 
S. James (o to ſpeak, as bemg then within his own 
; Dioceſs. And it is farther taken notice of that S. 
f Paul mentioning * James ,Cephas, and John,puts James * Gal. 2. g. 
before the other two, though principal Apoſtles : 
becauſe he was ſpeaking of things that were tran(- 
ated at Jernſaley: where Fames had the Epiſcopal Ju- 
rifdiction. And theſe probabilities, if they be no 
more, joyned with the unanimous conſent of Anti- 
quity, may convince us that Fames governed the 
Church of Feruſalexe, as their Biſhop 3 1n which there 
| were certainly many Presbyters; and it cannot be 
doubted but that there were divers Congreeations of 
Believers, which they did ſeverally edify, and con- 
firm in the Chriſtian Faith. 
Another example of ſuch a Biſhop is Ignatius of Aru- 
tzoch; who is ſaid by ſome to have been the little Child. 
that our Saviour took up. in his arms, and bleſled ; 
but though 'tis moſt likely he was not -the Child, 
yet for his age he might have beenz for he was very 
od when he ſuffered Martyrdom, which was but a- 
bout ſeventy four years after the Death of our —_— 
| And -- 
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" Ego vero & And he {aw our Lord in the Fleſh after his Reſurre@i- 
_ —_ 07, as Sf, © Feromz tranſlates his words; but certainly 
' eum vidi. Hie-. he expreſles as much ® aſſurance of the thing, as if he 
_—y (cript- had ſeen it with his own eyes. This holy and Apo- 
> M2 73s {tolical man is accounted the © ſecond Biſhop of Ar- 
dydoaviy os tioch, after S. Peter had left that place; he continu- 
_ _—_ ed ſome conſiderable time there, and then was ſent 
Epiſt. aa from thence to Rozxe, to be torn in pieces by wild 
Smyra- ., , caſts. In that Jong and tedious journey he wrote E- 
—— - piltles to ſeveral Churches, and among(t them to three 
P 

| of thoſe to whom 8. Johz had written in the begin- 
ning of his Revelation, about twelve years before ; - 
and in theſe he declares the Superiority and power 
of Biſhops over Presbyters ſo plainly, and urges it fo 
frequently and paſſionately, that they that will not 
allow of ſuch a power, have no greater Argument 
than this to prove that thoſe Epiſtles arenot genuine. 
But I think this will not now be denyed, (ince it has 
4 7043. Pearſon been lately fo clearly demonſtrated by a * Reverend 
—_— Prelate of this Nation,in a moſt learned,and accurate 
S. 1gnat. b” Treatiſe written purpoſely on this Subject. In theſe 
_ _ _ _ Epiſtles he ſhews a great concern, and defires their 
| 7. marry tay prayers for the © Church in Syriaz and in one place 
14.ad Magneſ. he calls himſelf the Biſhop not of Az7tioch but of * Sy- 
* 1d. inEpiſt..2;z, And the particular care that he often expreſles 
a6 Roman of the whole Church of Syria, and the title he takes 
of being their Biſhop, do very probably prove that 
he was Metropolitan of that Province, whereof Ar- 
tioch was the chief Cityz and therefore he cannot 
be denyed to have had many Presbyters under him, 
and it may beeſeveral Dioceſan Biſhops, which very 
probably were then eſtabliſhed in. fo large.a Country 

.as that-was. | 
The laſt example that. I ſhall bring is that of Po{y- 
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carpus of Smyrna, He was one that had converſed 


. ; 3 ren. E Iſt. ad 
with 2 S* Joh, and other Apoſtles; and as ſome lay ,;,,;,. "—g 


was made Biſhop of Smyrna by S*> Fohn whole ſcho- Ep. lib. 5. c. 


. & in Epift, 
lar he was. But © Jreneus who knew him,and had heard 77%" oo. 5 


him with great attention,when he diſcourſed of many x; liv. s. c. 
things that he had heard from S* Jobrs own mouth, 24% 
and from others that had ſeen the Lord ; hetells us that <*;,,,. wi &. 
he was made * Biſhop of Smyrna by the Apoſtles; and pra _ 
if ſo, then this Polycarprus muſt be that Agel of the et — 
Church of Smyrna to whom S* John writes one of his 34; . &; :3- 
Epiſtles in the Revelation 3 for that Book of hol Goa jr 
Scripture was not written till after the death of the 57:7. 
other Apoſtles. And if he were made Biſhop by them, 7. 1d adv. 
for which we have the undoubted teſtimony of one H#i<{11>: 3-6: 
that knew him; then he muſt be confeſſed to have * 
been the Azgel of that Church, whom S* John does fo 
highly commend. And that he had Authority over 
many Presbyters, cannot be queſtioned ; becauſe he 
collected the forementioned Epiſtles of Tgnativs, and 
amongſt the reſt that to his own Church of Smyrna, 
and ſent them to the Phzlippians; in all which this 
power is moſt fully, and evidently aſſerted. 

I have made choice of theſe few Examples, out of 
many more, becauſe they ſeem to me to be very clear, 
and were all of them unqueſtionably within the times 
that the Apoſtles lived; and therefore it may appear 
from hence, that the Epiſcopal Government in the 
Church was a Conſtitution that was allowed, and 
eſtabliſhed by them. 

But if this could not be proved, yet it mult be 
confetled, that ſoon after it was univerſally received 
all over the Chriſtian World 3 for from about the 
middle of the ſecond Century, and fo downwards, 


there 1s not an inſtance of any Church that had not 
D a Biſhop 
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a Biſhop under whoſe Government it was. The 
Churches in the Roman Empire, and thoſe without 
it did moſt unanimouſly agree in this, that they all 
owned the Epiſcopal ſuperiority. And this is a ve- 
ry ſtrong argument, that it was a matter of Apoſto- 
lical inſtitution. For it is not otherwiſe conceive- 
able how it could be brought into ſuch general uſe 
throughout the whole Catholick Church in ſo ſhort 
 atime. If any ſhould think that it might be deter- 
mined in a-General Council ſoon after the deceaſe of 
the Apoſtles; this were a good teſtimony that it 
were ſti} Apoſtolical, For «tlie it would never have 
been decreed by thoſe, ſome of which in all proba- 
bility, muſt have ſeen, and converſed with ſome of 
the Apoſtles; and who were wont conſtantly to con- 
tend for ſuch things as they had heard from them, and 
tO reject all other, as illegal innovations. But that 
there was never any ſuch Council ſeems to be be- 
yond diſpute. For it could not be aſſembled in a 
time, when the Church was often in a ſtate of per- 


ſecution, and always looked upon with a jealous. 


eye by the Civil powerz which would not have ſuf- 


fered ſo great a number of Chriſtian Miniſters to- 


meet together, without grving them ſome great di- 
—_ Or if we hogld hook they might have 
been permitted to.meet quietly; yet that they did 
ſo, there is not the leaſt mention or intimation in 
any Eccleſiaſtical Writer; and it cannot be concety- 
ed that they could have been ſilent in a matter fo 
conſiderable as this, when they have punctually re- 
corded ſo many of far leſs importance. 

But if any can be inclined to believe that the E- 
?iſcopal ſuperiority was a meer uſurpation of one 
Presbzter 1n a Dioceſs over the reſt, _— the 
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decree of any Council; it is exceeding ſtrange 
that all the World ſhould be impoſed upon about 
the ſame time, in the ſame manner, without ever 
conſulting one with another. And who can imagine 
that the primitive Biſhops, who are acknowledged 
to have been ſuch pious, mortified, and ſelf-denying 
men, could be guilty of an ambition to advance them- 
{elves above their brethren, contrary to the rule of 
the Apoſtles; eſpecially when they were like to get 
nething by their aſpiring, but to be the firſt that 
ſhould burn at a ſtake in the market-place, or be torn 
in pieces in the Amphitheater? Orif we could ſup- 
poſe them to have been ſo wicked,and fooliſh too; it is 
not poſlible that they could have gained this new pow- 
er, without ſome conſiderable oppoſition. Menare na- 
turally very jealous of any incroachment that can be 


made upon their Rights. And the Presbyters of thoſe 


times may well be thought to have had as great a care 
of preſerving their Liberty, as we have now of ours. 
It is not therefore at all credible, that they ſhou}d, 
as it were, with one conſent, put their necks quietly 
under this new _s oke, I 
ſtruggling, to the ufu power of one of their E- 
—_ = that this defe&ion ſhould be fo univer- 
lal, that the antient Parity, if there had been any 
ſach, ſhould not _ its poſſeſſion in one Church in 
all Chriſtendom. And from hence it ſeems very plain 
that the Epiſcope! Government, that wasexerciſed by 
the Apoſtles, and by others in their time, and received 
in all Churches, muſt be inſtituted by them; and 
they certainly did not at, in a Caſe of that high 
concernment to the perpetual peace and order of the 
Church,withourthe particular cemmandofour bleſſed 
Lord,or theimmediate inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. 
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[ have drawn together, in as clear and plain a me- 
thod as I could, the ſubſtance of the Argument that 
may be made for the Power of the Biſhop over many 
Presbyters. And if to all this, and whatever elle may 
be alledged , it ſhould be thought reply enough to 


. ſay that the Myſtery of iniquity began to work 10.the 


Apoſtles days; and that therefore we are not to be 
obliged by any Examples though never fo old. If 
this ſhould be pleaded, as IT think it has been ſome- 
times:3 it may be anſwered thus : That Epijcopacy 
may be proved upon good grounds out of the Scrip- 
ture it ſelf; IT am ſure far better than any other form 
of Government can pretend unto. But then bei 

explained by the practice of that, and all following 
Ages, it will put the thing beyond all controverſy ; 1f 
the ſacred Text alone ſhould not be clear enough to 
convince us of it. But if the Myſtery of Iniquity ſhould 
be (till inſiſted on; this can be no prejudice to our 
Cauſe 3 unleſs it can be proved that ſuch an Epiſco- 
pacy ,. as we plead for, 1s that Myſtery of Iniquity, 
which is ſpoken of. That it 1s not, ſeems to me very 
evident. Becauſe I cannot think that the Myſtery 
of Iniquity, though it did work very early, ſhould 
ſo mightily prevail, that in a very ſhort time there 
ſhould not be any Church any where, that can be 
heard of, that was not Governed by the —_— of 
Triquity;, 1f Epiſcopacy be ſuppoſed to be ſo. Clement, 
Jgnatizs, Polycarp and other holy men and Martyrs, 


that had ſeen and converſed with ſome of the Apo- 


{tles, were all Biops;. and it would be hard, and un- 
charitable to think that ſuch as they, did not only not 
oppoſe, but that they weregreat managers, and pro- 
moters of the Myſtery of Iniquity. Nay Ido not ſee, 
if .1t (ſhould be thus, how Timathy and Tztus can be 
wholly 
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wholly excuſed; for that they had an Epijcopal power, 
' will be readily confelled, and therefore they: muſt: | 
be real Biſhops; and though the Apoſtle bid * T7mzos * 2 Tim. 4 5. 
F thy do the work of an Evangeliſt; that was a thing ve- 
| ry conſiſtent with the Epiſcopal Office, with which 


they were inveſted; as it is confirmed to us by the 
Antients, who had better opportunities than we, 'of 
knowing the truth,and who do account them the firſt 
b "Biſhops of their reſpeCtive Sees, the one of Epheſas, 54% 1. 3: 
£ the other of Crete. $0 that if we will not involve * 
; theſe, and' the other moſt holy men in one common 
guilt, Epifcopacy cannot be that Myſtery of Iniquity 
that begar to work. lo very loon. 

It will be'granted that the extent of the feveral Bi 
ſhopricky might be various, in ſome places of a wider, 
and'in:fome of a narrower compaſs; and the num- 
ber of Presbyters might be augmented, as the number 
of Converts did increaſe. But that one Bz/hop ſhould. 
have the Authority over many Presbyters, was a 
thivg pradiſed in the Apoſtolical times; and univer- 
fally received in-the Church : and there is not the 
leaſt mention to be found, that this was ever to ceaſe, 
and any other Government, or none, to be eſta- 
bliſhed in its room, So that the Church of England 
is very excuſeable, if ſhe (till retain the primitive. 
form; and it might be the higheſt preſumption, ifno 
worſe, if ſhe ſhould attempt to. make any ſubſtan- 
tial alteration 1n it. 


SECT. III. 


The next thing in the Conſtitution of the Church of 
Ergland, which is difliked by many, is the Liturgy 


or uſual Formof Prayers preſcribed by Authority, - 
the 
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the ordinary Office of our publick Devotions. But 
it cannot be eſteemed any blemiſh to the Engliſh Re- 
formation, that the uſe of theſe has been injoyned, 
much leſs ſhould it be zccounted as a thing unlawtul. 
Before our Saviours appearance in the fleſh, there is 
no doubt but that ſet Forms of Prayer were lawtful- 
ly uſed in the Jewiſh Church 5 ſome were appaint- 
ed in the Law, and the whole book of Pſalms is no- 
thing elſe but a ColleCtion of ſuch, compoſed by De- 
vid, and other holy men, upon ſeveral. occaſions, 
and fitted for the publick ſervice of the Temple. Be- 
ſides theſe they have other Forms, ſome of which 
they pretend to have been made by Eſdras, and ſame 
they ſay, as old as Moſes. However that bez, Pray- 
er being none of thoſe Ceremonies that were: to be 
aboliſhed, but a principal part of that natural wor- 
ſhip, winch all men owe to Almighty God, it may 
as well be offered up in a ſet Form now, as it was 
then. For that which was once lawful will always 
continue to be ſo; unlefs there be ſome command 
forbidding that to us, which was allowed unto them. 

I do not find any fuch prohibition as this in the 
Goſpel ; but of fo much we are ſure that there is a 
Prayer recommended unto us by our bleſſed Savi- 
ours in which, itis true, all things are comprized, 
which it may be neceſlary at any time for a Chriſtian 
to ask. But yet we may not therefore think that this 
1s not to be uſed by us as a Form of Prayer, becauſe 
it 15 the molt excellent one that was ever made, and 
may be propoſed as the moſt admirable pattern by 
which we may direct our ſelves, and be ſtill furni! :- 
cd with ſuitable matter in all our addreſles at the 
throneof Grace. This 1s no good reaſon why it ſhould 
be laid alide, becauſe it is more exat, and gy 
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than any other Form. And that our Saviour intend- 
ed it ſhould be uſed as ſuch a one, it may appear ; 
in that it conſiſts of ſeveral diſtin& Petitions; and 
moſt of theſe, as it has been obſerved by learned 
men, were ſuch as were then familiarly known a- 
monglt the Jews, and are ſtill to be found in ſome 
of their devotional Books. And this Prayer was de- 
Avered to the Diſciples at two ſeveral times in the 
fame Words; once in the Sermon upon the Mount, 
and again when they came unto him, and deſired 
him to teach them to pray, as Fohn had taught his Dj- 


fſeipler. And this methinks might be enough to con- 


vince us that it was a Form which they were to uſe; 
but to put it out” of all queſtion, onr bleſſed Lord 
expreſly commands it : After this manner,or thus there- 
fore pray ye. When he bids thera pray thxs,and then im- 
mediately ſets down a certain Form; who can doubt 
but that be plainly commandsthem to uſe that Form 2 
But if itſhonld be poflible for any one toconceive.that 
when it is ſaid, Pr.1y rhas or after this mannerno more 
ſhould be implyed, but only that this 1s to be a pat- 
tern to make other prayers by, andthat the following 
Form 1s not to be uſed to any other purpoſe than 
this: to avoid that, when the ſame Prayer is repeated 
by another _—_— upon a ditterent occaſion, as if 
the Holy Ghoſt had deligned to prevent this excep- 
tion, it is not ſaid, thys or after this manner, but 
only when ye pray, ſay, Our Father, &c. A command 
fo poſitive , and abſolute , that, if it may be eva- 
ded, 1 do not ſee but that all the precepts of the Gol- 
pel may be cancelled upon the ſame grounds, that 
can be pretended for the diſſolving the obligation of 
this. If it ſhould be ſaid to have been no more than 
a temporary command laid upon the Diſciples at that 


Mat. 6. $9. &c, 


Luk.1t. 1. &c. 
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timez and that it was to indure no longer in force, 


bur till they had attaiged ſome higher degrees of per- 

fection, which they had-not then arrived unto: It 

is manifeſt that this command has no ſuch reſtriction 

annexed and it is exceeding dangerous to make any, 

where the Scripture has expreſſed none. For ſuppole 
we ſhould allow it but in this inſtance firſt, that the 
command were but temporary;men's extravagant fan- 
cies would preſently extend it to as many more, as 
they leaſed 3 and when they began to diſlike any 
command, that ſeemed to contradict their fond op1- 
nions; they would immediately decry it as a thing 
wherein they were not concerned; that it was only 
intended as a help to Novices, and beginners, but 
did not oblige ſuch great proficients, and perſons of 
ſuch mighty attainments, as all bold, and ignorant 
Enthuſiaſts are apt to imagine themſelves to be. And 
thus by yielding it in one particular, we ſhould lay 
the way opento the making void of the whole Goſpel. 
And fo it has been known by experience, that ſome 
by the natural improvement of this principle, have 
laid aſide the uſe of Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, 
and thought themſelves above Ordinances, and de- 


ſpiſed them all, as beggerly Elements. But not to in- * 


fiſt upon theſe inconveniences that would follow ; it 
muſt be granted that our Saviour gave his Diſciples a 
Form, and commanded them to uſe itz and what he 
commanded them, cannot be unlawful for us. 

It 3s plazo what opinion the Primitive Chriſtians 
had of preſcribed Forms of prayer; fince they 
were very antiently received in the Church 3 proba- 


". 42. bly as ſoon as Chriſtianity it ſelf. But this we are 
1 ap». ſure of, that * 7ui7in Martyr towards the middle, and 


b Tertu/lian about the cnd of the ſecond Century, do 
both 


(25) 
both of them, in their ſeveral Apo'ogies, declare to 

the heathen Emperors, 1n diyers particuiars, what 

the Chriſtians of thoſe times were wont te pray for 

in their ſolemn aſſemblies. And where the matter 

of their Prayers was conſtantly the ſame, we have 

no reaſon to think but that the expreſſions might 

be ſo too. For why ſhould not a Lzturgy be altoge- 

ther as lawful, as a' DireFory? And it they were or- 

dinarily limited as to the ſubject of their Prayers, 

why [{hould we believe that they were always bound 

to vary the Phraſe? It this will not amount to a 

proof; 1t 1s otherwiſe certain that the uſe of Litur- 

gies has been very antient, and never, that | know 

of, excepted againſt till of Jate years. For the Law- 

fulne :(s, and expediency of theſe, I ſhall only produce 

the teſtimony of Mr Calvin; a man for whom many 

of our diſſenting Brethren have juſtly entertained a 

very high eſteem: He in that known Epiltle of his 

to the Duke of Somerſet, that was Protector” here in 

the minority of King Edw.rd the (ixth , delivers his 2:94 #79119 
judgement in this manner. A+ for a Form of Prayers 53. cm, 
and Eeclefaſtical Rites, I do bighly approve that there aicorum,vald? 
ſhould be a rertain one, from which it fhould not be laws- = ST "ng 
full for the Paſtor in hs office to depart He gives ſome "my primes 
reaſons for it afterwards. But by this it may be ſen; 4ide 7» 


that he did not only allow of it, .asa thing that might " rome hes 
be done without offence; Jha he thought a. fer vi". Epiſs, ad 
Form of publick Prayevf fo extreamly convenient, |" 48: 
that it was very hit to have it (triftly injoyned 5 and 
that in ſuch a Caſe no Miniſter ſhould be permit- 
ted to ule his own exprettions, but ke cloſe to 
thoſe that. ſhould be preſcribed. And the pra- 
c&ice of all the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas 
bas bzen agreeable to this opinion; for though {ome 

P . 
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of them do ſometimes leave the Miniſter to his diſcre- 
tion to ſute his Prayer to the particular occaſion ; 
yet they have ſome received Forms from which they 
do not ſuffer them to vary. And this indeed has been 
the cuſtom of all Chriſtendom, ſome very few places 
excepted, where another. has been but lately intro- 
duced; and there being no preciſe time that can be 
aſſigned when this univerſal cuſtom firſt began, it is 
a very ſtrong preſumption that it may be a thing of 
Apoſtolical inſtitution. But whether that be ſo, or 
not, it has been a thing generally ſubmitted unto, 
and the Lawfulneſs of it was never controverted in 
former ages. For how could that be called in que- 
{tion that might be eaſily juſtified by the example of 
our Saviour and his Diſciples, and the whole Chri- 
ſtian world? Or what could make that unlawful 
which had been approved by all theſe; but ſome ſub- 
ſequent Divine command exprelly forbidding it? And 
I think there is not ſuch a one to be found in all the 

' holy Scripture. 2 
If it ſhould be imagined that it may not be ſuf- 
ficient, that it is not forbidden, but that to make a 
thing lawful in the worſhip of God, it is neceflary 
that it ſhould be poſetively commanded. To this it 
may be anſwered; that it ſeems very clear that that 
which is no where forbidden, 1s not contrary to any 
Law, and therefore may be innocently done; for 
there can be no (in, nor diſobedience where there is 
not the violation of ſome Law. And it we ſhould 
admit of the foregoing aſlertion, that a poſitive 
command is requiſite to make the thing Lawtul, it 
would lead us into inextricable difficulties in this 
Caſe, and many others that may frequently occur. 
For if we may ſuppoſe that a Form: of ayer Is un- 
| awtul, 
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lawful, becauſe it is not commanded ; then a con- 


ceived or Extempore Prayer muſt be unlawful too, 
becauſe it is no more commanded than the other; 
and then all manner of Prayer would be equally un- 
lawful ; and this opinion inſtead of teaching us to 
Pray better, would abſolutely hinder us from Pray- 
ing atall, But to put this matter out of doubr, our 
bleſſed Lord did command the uſe of a Form: in one 
inſtance, at the leaſt, as has been ſhewed; and what 
he did but once command, can.never be unlawful ; 
unleſs he himſelf be pleaſed to make it ſo, by rever- 
ſing of his former command ; which 1t does not ap- 
pear that he ever did. 

But it may poſſibly be thought by ſome, that a 
Form is unlawful, becauſe it was propheſied that God 
would pour out the ſpirit of Grace, and of Supplications. 
This prophecy might have ſome immediate reference 
to ſome extraordinary time, and might be fulfilled, 
as that of the Prophet Foel was, at the miraculous 
effuſion of the holy Ghoſt. But if it ſhould have a 
reſpe& to all ages of Chriſtianity, as I will not deny ; 
yet this ſp:rit of Supplications may be very conſiſtent 
with praying by a Fore, Becauſe it is given us to 
excite a greater fervency of devotion in us, and not 
to furniſh us with ſome pretty variety of words. 
And this may be not unfitly gathered from that paſ- 


ſage of S* Paxl: The ſpirit alſo helpeth our infirmities : Rom. 8. 26, 
for we know not what we ſhould pray for as we ought: 


but the ſpirit it ſelf maketh interceſſzon for us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered. Groanings are inarti- 
culate ſounds that do naturally fignify the mind to 
be very deeply affe&ted with ſomething, but they do 
not particularly declare what it is. And with theſe 
the ſpirit helps our infirmities;, the aſſiſtances it gives 
E 2 us 
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us are not ſuch as a volyble tongue, and a great flu- 
ency of expreſiions; but certain inward affc&tions, 
and emotions of the Soul, which it 15 not in the pow- 
er of any tongue to expreſs. And thele lincere, fcr- 
vent, and patlionate deſires may be raiſed in us by 
the Spirit, at the repeating of a known Form, as 

well as in the conceiving of the words of a Prayer. 
But others may be ready to ſay, that thoſe that 
have the Gift of Prazer, cannot be lawtully hinde- 
red of the exerciſe of ſuch a Gift. If by the Gift 
of Prazer they underſtand no more than a faculty of 
expreſſing themſclves freely upon all occaſions they 
may have to pray ; this is but what ſome may have 
a natural diſpoſition unto, which may be much im- 
proved by art 3 and others may acquire the fame by 
frequent uſe, and repeated aCts; as all habits are ge- 
nerally produced. And no man will deny but that 
ſuch a Gift may be reſtrained, as Authority thinks 
fir. But if by the Gift of Prayer they mean an ex- 
traordinary Giſt of the Spirit, by which. they have 
matter and expreſſions ſuggeſted unto them in the 
performance of that duty: It muſt firſt be made ap- 
pear that they have indeed ſuch a Gift, bcfore the 
Exerciſe of it can be proved to be necciiarv. Or 
ranting that they had this Gift; it 1s very cvident 
that it might be re{traimed, for the preventing of 
diſorder, and great 1nconveniencies in the Church. 
which might ealily ariſe upon the unlimited Exerciſe 
of it. But the moderation of the Church of England 
may put an end to this diſputez for in Pulpit Pray- 
cr. ſome liberty of expreſſion has been gencrally ta- 
ken, and ſcems to be allowed by the Canon; and will 
not be condemned in any, that know how to make 
a prudent and ſober ule of it. And {ince our pre- 
ſcrib-:d 


UN 
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ſcribed: Form does not exclude all exerciſe-of mens 
private Gifts, - it'is not reaſonable that the pretence 
of theſe Gifts ſhould deprive the Church of the great 
advantages of fucha Form. ' 

W hat has been ſometimes confidently ſpoken, and 


as eaſily. believed by crednlous men, concerning. 


Praying with the Spirit, Tſhall not mention; becauſe 
[ think it will not now be inſiſted on; ſince 1t 1s ma- 
nifeſt from the- Text, that that phraſe imports no 
more but only Praying in an unknown tongue 
which was a Gift that ſome had in thoſe firſt times, 
but cannot be applyed to our preſent controver- 
fie. | 
I ſhall not weigh the conveniencies, and inconve- 
niencies that may be imagined on cither hand, though 
I ſuppoſe the advantage might lye on our fide. Net- 
ther ſhall I examine the particular exceptions again(t 
the Litzrgy eſtabliſhed amongſt us; I do not judge 
any of them material enough to make us break the 
peace of the Church for their ſakes3z or to juſtifte 
our living in an open and conſtant contempt of Ay- 
thority. But if any thing in it can be made appear 
to be repugnant to the word of God; | am very 
{ure that the wiſdom and piety of our Governours 
would never reſt till it were altered. And theretre 
having indeavoured to ſhew that ſet For-zs of :-ay- 
cr may be lawtully uſed, I think the Church of B:g- 
[11d cannot be blamed for having injoyned tlie ute 
of them. . I (hall add nothing farther here, bur o0n- 
ly deſire thoſe that do approve of the publick way of 
Worſhip now received among(t us, that they wo-:Jd 
be ſerious and affeftionate at their devotionss 412.1 
very careful that they do not diſcredierh<ir pro 
on by a loſe and unholy lite. For thoſe that cannc 
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yet be perſwaded to join with us, I would take leave 
to adviſe them, that they would be very cautious 
how they cenſure, or deſpiſe thoſe that do. And for 
ſuch as do not altogether like 1t, but yet can allow 
themſelves to come ſometimes to our aſſemblies; I 
would earneſtly beg them to give God their hearts 
while they are there; and not fit as if they were 
wholly unconcerned in the petitions that are putting 
up, much leſs to eſteem it a piece of Religion to be- 
have themſelves irreverently during the time of di- 
vine Service. 


SECT. IV. 


The laſt thing in the Church of England which [ 
ſhall mention is concerning Eccleſiaſtical! Laws. By 
theſe we underſtand ſuch Rules and Conſtitutions 
as, not being contrary to the word of God, may be 
made for the better regulating of our external Wor- 
ſhip, and the more orderly adminiſtration of Diſci- 
pline, in matters not particularly determined in 
the Holy Scripture. And in places where the State 
is not Chriſtian, the Authority of the Church alone is 
ſufficient for the perfe& eſtabliſhment of ſuch Laws ; 
but where Chriſtianity 1s the received Religion of the 
Country, they are to be confirmed by the concur- 
rence of the Civil Power, before they can have their 
fall obligation. But it cannot well be queſtioned, 
but that there is a Power in the Church of making 
ſugh Conſtitutions as theſe. For the Church 1s a So- 
ciety of Chriſtians; and therefore there mult be ſome 
Authority in it to govern the {everal members of 
which 1t 1s compoſed ; or elſe it would be immedi- 
ately diſſolved, and brought to confuſion. = if 
there 
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there be ſuch an Authority, then it may command us 
in thoſe things that are not forbidden m the Writ- 
ten Word. For theſe are in themfelves indifferent, 
and may be injoined by Authority, and done by us 
without any Sin. For our Governors are no more 
forbidden to command them,than we are todo them; 
and if they do command them,it cannot be conceived 
that the command of a Lawful Power ſhould make 
that Unlawful which was not fo before it was com- 
manded. | 

The Church in all ages has aſſumed ſuch a Power, 
and was never that I remember, condemned for the 


exerciſe of it. In the famous Conncil held at Fe- *& 15 


ruſalew, where many of the Apoſtles were preſent, 
three of the four things which they decreed to be 
obſerved, were abſolutely indifferent, upon the Chri- 
ftian Principles; and were nothing but prudential 
determinations, which the neceſſity of the times ſeem- 
ed to require, that they might not give too great a 
Scandal to the converted Jews, who ſtill retained a 
mighty veneration for their antient Law; nor hin- 
der others of that Nation from imbracing the Faith, 
which wasthen newly publiſhed in the World. And 
if ſuch things were determined by the Apoſtles, their 
example may be thought a good plea to juſtifie thoſe 
that ſucceeded them in the Government of the 
Church, if they do no more, than what muſt be 
confec{ſed to have been done by them, in the like 
cales. 

If any ſhould imagine that this power m things in- 
different was peculiar unto them, and ſuch a one as 
was not to be derived upoa their ſucceſJors:lt 1s more, 
f believe, than can be proved, and we have this 
ſtrong preſumption againſt it. We knoy that there 
were 


(32) 
were others beſides them concerned 1n the determi- 
nations of that Council; S* James that gave the 
definitive ſentence was none of the twelvez and 
Panl and Barnabas went up to Jeruſalezs unto the A- 
poſtles, and Elders about this queſtions and upon the 
refult of the debate, they are called The Decrees that 
were ordained of the Apoſiles and Elders. The other 
Elders were to be conſulted and gave 1h1 voices 
in the matter of that controverſie, as well as the A- 
poſtles; fo that theſe Decrees were not made by a- 
ny Power that was proper, and perſonally inherent 
only in them 3 but by ſuch a one as was common to 
them with the other Elders; and therefore muſt be 
a part of their ordinary Juriſdiction, which was al- 
ways to continue 1n the Church. They were indeed 
divinely inſpired ; but they cannot be more ſafely 
followed, than in thoſe things, in which we know 
them to have been guided by the Holy Ghoſt. 

Thus I am ſurethe primitive Chriltians always un- 
derſtood it. They called Councils, and made Ca- 
10ns,, and had {-:vcral wiages which they thought 
were to be obſerved, though they were not exprelly 
to be found in the Scripture, And when they 1n- 
jJoincd any thing of this nature, they did not look 

themſclves as guilty of uſurping a Power which 
God had not given them; and the reft which had no 
ſuffrages in the Caſe, willinzly obeyed and eftecmed 
themſclves bound to ſubmir to their injunctions, 
And when any controverſic happencd to arifc in ſuch 
matters, the quc{tion was not whether the Church 
Mad any ſuch Authority to command 5 but whether 
the thing commanded were really indifferent or nor. 
So it was in that famous dilpute avout the time of 
keeping of Faſter , which cauled ſo much diſlen- 
tion 
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tion in the firſt ages of Chriſtianityz they did not 
contend againſt the Power of the Church to deter- 
mine things indifferent ; bur both ſides ſuppoſed them- 
{clves to be obliged by an Apoſtolical tradition, from 
which they thought it unlawful to depart. But 
where they judged the matter not to be contrary to 
ſome unalterable rule, they never oppoſed the com- 
mands of their Governours. | 
And the Proteſtant Churches have been all of the 
{ame opinion. They have all made ſome Ecclc/faſti- 
cal Laws for external order, and difcipline, to which 
they require obedience from all of their own Com- 
munion 3 though theſe particular Laws are not ex- 
preſſed in the word of God, provided they be not 
repugnant unto it. And I think our diſlenting Bre- 
thren themſelves do all of them make ule of ſuch a 
Power ; and indeed I do not ſee how it can be other- 
wiſe.For they will all ſeverally acknowledge that there 
mult be ſome Power amongſt them to which every per- 
ſon that joins with their Aſſemblies ought to be ſubject, 
in all afts of Diſcipline ; and theſe not being particu- 
larly determinedin the Scriptures,muſt be determined 
by this Power, or elſe their Diſcipline cannot be put 
into practice. And if it may be thus determined once, 
It may be fo again and again, and ſo as often as the 
like caſes ſhall occur ; and therefore it may be paſſed 
into a Law or Ryle by which all matters of the ſame 
nature may be conſtantly decided for the future. 
And a collection of many ſuch Laws would be fo far 
equivalent to a Book of Carorrs, that it would con- 
tain divers Rules, anddeterminations of things which 
the Scripture had not particularly determined. If 
this be not granted that ſome ſuch Ryles may be eſta- 
F bliſhed, 
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liſhed, then all determinations not made 1n Scrip- 
ture, which will be very many, muſt be left to the 
diſcretion of thoſe that have the Church Authority 
1n their hands. And then the only difference, in thts 
matter, betwixt them and us will be this; that we 
ſhall be governed by known and ſtanding Laws, and 
they by an uncertain Arbitrary Power. But ſtnce 
where any Power is allowed, ſome fuch determinati- 
ons muſt be made, in the one way or the other; it 
ſeems clear, that they which do blame the Chrrch of 
England for admittin Eccle/afticat Laws, do not on- 
ly condemn the Apottolical practice, and all Church- 
es both antient and modern, but themfelves too. 

Beſides, this Power we are now difcourling of, 
ſ{cems to have ſoclear a foundation m Scripture,that it 
cannot well be diſputed. The Apoſtle writmg to the 
Hebrews exhorts them thus, Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves. I they were 
bound to obey and jbz7it, then certamly their Guides 
or Rulers had Authority to command. And if they 
might command in any thing, without doubt they 
might do it in things that are not forbidden in the 
Word of God. For theſe are not ſinful in them- 
ſclves, neither can they be made fo, by being injoin- 
ed by our Superiors, unleſs obedzerce muſt be eſteem- 
cd a Sin: But how can that be when we are here 
expretly commanded to obey ? 

Another place there is which has been always ur- 
ged to this purpoſe, and never yet [ think received 
any full and fatisfatory anſwer. Ler alt things be 
fone decently and in order. This isſpoken upon oc- 
calion of fome irregular proceedings there had been 
in their Religious aſſemblies at Corinth ; and it is laid 
down as a rule and expedient whereby they might 
avoid 


C29] 
avoid the like inconveniencies for the future. And 
that it was to be univerſally obliging , may appear 
from the grand reaſon of it, which we find mentio- 
ned alittle before in the ſame chapter : > God 3s ot * Ibid. 7. 23 
the Author of Confulton but of Peace ; and that not in 
this, or the other particular Church ; not for this or 
that time, but 7 al Churches of the Saints, 1n all 
places, and all ages of the World whatſoever. And 
then the precept it (ct is to be extended to al things, 


5 Io P, 
Hh whatever they be that are done in the Church, they 
FF mult be done decently and in order. But it is not a- 
bh ny where particularly expreſſed what is orderly, and 


decent and if it may not now, or at any time be 
determined what is fo; then this great Rule, in 
which all Churches of the Saints are concerned, would 
be wholly void, and of-no effect, as to any uſe that 
could poſſibly be made of it. For though we ſhould 
acknowledge our ſelves obliged to do a// things de- 
cently and in order, as we muſt; yet, if it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed that we may not preſume to determine 
of this, where the Scripture 1s (ilent, as here it is, 
we could never make any practical application of 
_ this Apoſtolical command to our own circumſtances; 
þ and ſo it would be all one unto us, as if we had ne- 
ver received it, But if it may be determined, then 
it muſt be done, either by publick Authority, or 
elſe according to every mans private judgement: If 
the former be granted, it 1s that which we contend 
for; that Bceleſeaftical Laws may be made for the 4c- 
cent and orderly adminiſtration of all things in the 
Church: If the latter be allowed, then every one 
may determine for himſelf; and then conſidering the 
| ſtrange variety of fancies that there are, eſpecially 
4 in matters of decency, we ſhould ſcarce find two it 
be F 2 m ay 
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may be in a thouſand that would be brought to a- 
gree in the ſame opinion 3 and by conſequence this 


general Cazor of the Apoſtles, that was intended for 


the prefervation of good order among Chriſtians, 
would occaſion the moſt abſolute confufion, that 
can be imagined. And for the avoiding of this, the 
determining what is decet, and orderly, mult be left 
to our Governours, and it will be our duty to ſub- 
w_, to what they ſhall injoin, in ſuch matters as 
thee, | 


I ſball name one paſſage more which may give 


{ome farther Iight and confirmation unto this 3 it 3s 
ſome chapters before where S* Pal tells the Corinthi- 
ans thus: The reſt will T ſet in order when F come. Here 
tt is very obvious to be taken notice of, that there 
were ſome things to be regulated, which he ſhould 
leave undecided in this Epiſtle, but defigned'to take 
care about them at his being at Corinth, whither he 
intended to go the firſt convenient opportunity. 
Now theſe things 'tis very probable he did /et 7r: or- 
der afterwards, as he had promiſed to do but we 
do not know.,either what they were,or in what man- 
ner he diſpoſed them; but whatever they were,or how- 
ever hedetermined them,thus much may be reaſonab- 
ly gathered from it ; that there may ſome things hap- 
pen in the Church, which may lawfully be ſer 72 or- 
der, that are not expreſly determined 1n Scripture. 
For ſuch are thoſe here mentioned; which 1f they 
are any where determined, it muſt be in the ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians; but there it cannot be z 
for, beſides that it would be difficult to ſhew the 
place where it is done, that ſecond Epiſtle was writ- 
ten not long after the firſt, before the holy;Pen-man 
of it, had gotten any leiſure to come amongſt cron 
ut 
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but theſe caſes were reſerved till then, when I come. 
He forbore to write any thing of them, ' becaule he 
intended to decide them, when he ſhould be perſo- 
nally preſent. But what he did then, we have no- 
thing in the ſacred writings that acquaints usz and 
therefore it ſeems that ſome things may be determined, 
which are not entred into thoſe holy records. 
This is a matter that has been always eſteemed fo 
very plain, that it was never made a controveſfie in 
former ages. But of late ſome have been exceeding 
jealous of it, ,becauſe, as they conceive, it ſeems to 
derogate from the great Proteſtant Dottrine of the 
fulneſs and ſufficiency of the Scriptures. If I could 
ſee any argument to perſwade me that it did fo in- 
deed, I ſhould be eaſily induced to reject it with as 
much indignation, as any of thoſe that do contend the 
moſt zealouſly againſt it. But we doreadily acknow- 


ledge that the Holy Scripture does contain all things ne- Article 6. 


ceſſary to Salvation 3 that nothing is to be received as 
an article of Faith, that is not there clearly revealed ; 
that nothing is to be tmpoſed as a duty in it (elf ac- 
ceptable unto God , which may not be manifeſtly 
proved from thence; that nothing is to be account- 
cd an eflential part of divine Worſhip, which is not 
there expreily commanded. All that we attribute 
to our Governours is only a Power of determining 
about Indifferent things, which the word of God hag 
not determined 5 and theſe we hold to have no o- 
ther influence upon 'our future happineſs, or miſe- 
ry, but only as we take obedience to ſuperiours to 
be our duty, and that we ought not obftinately to 
oppole them in ſuch things, as we might have in- 
nocently done, if they had not. been prefcribed by 
thetr Authority, Where the Scripture has forbid- 
den. 


(38) 
'den, or commandec| any: thing, as it has whatever js 
neceſlary, there all the Powers upon earth are bound 
to ſubmit: Where the Scripture is (tlent, as it is in 
many matters of leſſer moment, there we are obli- 
ged. to comply with the injunctions of a lawful Po 
cr. So that the ſufficiency of the Scripture may be 
very confiſtent with the making of certain Rylcs for 
external order and decency. | 
But ſome have thought that if we ſhould allow 
any Power in the Church of impoling ſuch things, 
we might by degrees have ſo many of ghem impoſed, 
as might be extreamly prejudicial to the ſtate of Re- 
ligion ; and that true Piety might be ſtifled, and bu- 
ried, as it were, under the rubbiſh of a huge num- 
ber of needleſs Ceremonies. And therefore they 
, think that no ſuch Power ought to bg admitted. But 
all that can be proved by this way of reaſoning will 
amount but to thus much ; that ſuch a Power may 
poſiibly be abuſed; bur it is not well argued from 
the abuſe of a Power, to the nullity of it. It has 
been always ſuppoſed that Par/zaments had a Power 
of granting mony upon the Subject: But if any 
ſhould fay, they cannot tell but that they may in 
time grant away their whole Eſtates, and therefore 
ſhould conceive that they could not grant any thing 
at allz fuch a fond ſurmize would never be thought 
to have force enough to deprive them of their un- 
doubted right. Bur in Church Power, as it is now 
bounded, there cannot be any juſt apprehenſions of 
ſuch an excels, as is pretended; for, belides the re- 
ſtraint that common prudence muſt lay upon thoſe 
that have the management of it, it is limited on 
the one hand by the Scripture, that it cannot com- 
mand any thing contrary unto that ; and on the o- 
ther 


(39) 
ther by rhe Civil Authority, whoſe approbation will 
be requiſite to gtve a validity to- every order of the 
Church. And here then is a fafficient check ro pre- 
vent all exorbitancies that can be feared: If atry thing 
be impoſed that is not confirmed by the Cizyl Power, 
it will. not be thought obliging ; if any thing be 
preſcribed that is' contrary to-Scripture, it maſt aoe 
be obeyed. bt | ; 

But if any Conſtitmions ſhould be made, which 
are only eſteemed Burdenſome by reaſon of thei 
number, but are not otherwiſe untewhul ;. the fat 
will be in thoſe that impoſed ther, ad not in thoſe 
that ſubmit unto them. This is a thitig that has beer 
antiently complained of, but neither thoſe that made 
the complaint did ſeparate from the Church them- 
ſelves, nor perſwade others to do it, uport that ac-- 
count. For where the Impoſttion tis really Bizzdlen- 
ſome, they are to' be blamed that laid it on 5 but 
they that quietly bear it, will make their obedience 
the more acceptable, by adding patience and hu-- 
mility unto it. But this: ovjettion cannot be. made 

11 our particular Caſe; the injunctions of the Church 
of Ezeland are for their nature, innocent, and: for: 
their number, not many. And tf they ſhould be 
judged to be unlawfully impoſed, becauſe they may: 
be exceflively multiplied ; I think. thete is no-&cca- 
fion now for ſuch a fear. However it wilt be time 
enough to apply the remedy, whert we feel.the di- 
[temper growing upon us3 but it is always dange- 
rons tampering with Phyfick, when we find our ſelves 
in perfe& health. Every extravagant jeatoufie of 
what may happen hereafter, ought not to ſhake what 
is well eſtabliſhed at rhe prefent. For if the con- 
trary principle ſhould be allowed, it were im- 

| poſlible 
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poſſible for any, Church or State in the World, e- 
ver to injoy one minutes repoſe. Our Church then 
is ſo far very blameleſs, that has admitted of a Power 
of making ſome Laws for the more orderly con- 
duct of Ecclefeaſtical affairs, fince it is a thing ve- 
ry reaſonable in it ſelf, very agreeable to the pra- 
Qice of all ages, and very conſonant to the rules of 
Scripture 5 from whoſe fulneſs it does not detract, 
neither can the poſſibility of its being abuſed make 
it wholly null. 

I have hitherto indeavoured to lay together 
the ſumm of what I conceive may not be imperti- 
nently urged in' defence of the Church of England, 
as to the three principal parts of her Conſtitution, 
Epiſcopacy, Liturgy, and Eccleſiaſtical Laws. All which 
as they are here eſtabliſhed, are agreeable to the 
practice of the beſt Churches, conſonant to the ho- 
ly Scriptures, and may therefore be conformed unto 
with a good Conſcience. 


' SECT. V. 


I ſhall now give ſome anſwer to ſeveral objeFiors 
_ that have been made againſt her, eſpecially thoſe that 
I have obſerved to be the moſt popular, and which 
have raiſed the (trongeſt prejudice in the minds of ſuch 
as do not approve of our preſent eſtabliſhment. And 
theſe axe of two forts, ſome that are made againſt the 
Conſtitution we ſelf, and others againſt the Clergy 
that conform unto it. I will a littie examine a tew 
of either kind. 

And for thoſe of the firſt kind one 1s, that in 
our Church the People are denyed the liberty of choo- 
ſing their own Paſtors; to which ſome of our dil- 
| ſenting 
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ſenting Brethren do conceive that they have always 
had an inherent Right. And beſides an example 
or two they think they can find in the Scripture, 
they ſuppoſe they have evident teſtimonies out of 
Antiquity to confirm this pratice of popular Ele&i- 
on. And it is true the Peoples approbation has been 
always thought ſo far necetlJary, that when hands 
were to be Jaid npon any, for their admiſſion into 


, any ſacred fundtion, if they knew them to be-of a 


looſe and ſcandalous converſation, they might obje& 
it, and by that means hinder their promotion. And 
ſo much 1s ſtill retained amonglt us. 

But farther, it will not be denyed but that in ſome 
places very antiently the B/hop of the Dioceſs was 
choſen or nominated by the people of the City where 
he commonly reſided. But it does not appear that 
the ſeveral Presbyters, that might be appointed to 
certain Cures equivalent to our Parochial Churches, 
were ever wont to be choſer by the particular Con- 
gregations upon which they did attend. They were 
appointed by the Biſhop, whoſe office it was to take 
care of the whole Diocels, and to ſee that theſe Pres- 
byters werenot negligent in diſcharging the truſt that 
was repoled in them. They were the Dioceſan Bi- 
ſhops that were ſometimes choſe by the people; and 
they that inſiſt ſtifly upon this priviledge , muſt 
acknowledge the Antiquity of theſe; or elſe they 
muſt declare themſelves to be very partial, whilſt 
they make ule of ſo much of the teſtimony only, as 
they think makes for them, in the matter of choice, 
and reje& or overlook the relt, that is clearly a- 
gainſt them in the queſtion about ſuch an EFpiſcopacy. 
But however it cannot be proved that this cultom 
of the peoples chozce was ever univerſally received z 

and 
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and where it was, it often created ſuch diſturbances, 
that the ſecular Power was quickly forced to inter- 
poſe, and nominate the Biſhop, for the prefervation 
of the publick Peace. And 1t was not long before 
this liberty of choice was wholly laid aſide by the 
Imperial and Canon Laws. Which is a clear proof 
that whatever it were, it was looked upon then, but 
as a voluntary conceſſion of their Governours, and 
not ay inherent and unalterable Right. And there- 
fore there can be no neceſſity, either that it ſhould 
be fet up, where it never was, or reſtored again, 
where it has been diſcontinued for ſo many ages. 
And there is no doubt but that if it were generally 
practiſed in this nation, it would infalliby produce 
ſuch animoſities, and confuſton, that the People 
would ſoon grow weary of it themſelves, and deſire 
to be deveſted of ſuch an uneafie Power, and that 
things might be let alone to run quietly in the old 
channel. 

But becauſe thoſe that have been pleaſed to uſe this 
argument againſt our Church, are not at all to be 
prevailed upon by the molt pregnant Examples of 
antient times in other caſes, they ought not, if they 
could, to make any advantage of them in this. Let 
us ſee then what grounds they have 1n the Scripture, 
for the Peoples choice, which is the only rule by 
which all ſides muſt confeſs themlelves to be equally 
bound. And here I cannot tell that there 1s any 
politive command that was ever urged, and { 
know but of two Examples that have been alledged 
for itz and I will briefly confider them both, 

The one 1s in the Peoples chorze oi the feven Dea- 
cons. And ſuppoſing that they had an original 
Right of chooſrrg theſez this will not amount tro a 


iuſkci- 
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ſufficient proof that they had therefore a right of 
chooſing their Paſtors, The admitting them to name 
the' perſons that were to ſerve in an inferiour Of- 
fice, does not imply that they are therefore intruſted 
with the choice of thoſe that are to be advanced to 
a greater. And there was particular reaſon why the 
Deacons (hould be choſer by them 3 they were to be 
the diſpenſers of the mony that was collefted for 
the uſe of the poorz and the people might be in- 
couraged to give more liberally, an all occaſion of 
murmuring for the future might be taken away, 
when the publick charity was diſtributed by perſons 
of known integrity, and ſuch as they themſelves had 
choſen. So that this inſtance does not ſeem tully to 
reach the purpole. | 

[ ſhall therefore inquire into the other. Tt 1s where 
Paul and Barnabas are ſaid to have * Ordained then * Xeieglovieer> 
Elders in every Church. A man would wonder how '* 5, #475 
the Peoples Power of chooſing their Paftors ſhould ak. 14+ 23. 
ever be proved from this place. Bur it is attempt- 
ed to be done by a Critical obſcrvation upon the 
Greek word, which is here rendered, ordained. For 
it did firſt ſignify a popular way of ele@iov, by ma- 
jority of voices, which was diſcerned by lifting np 
of hands. And therefore fome have imagined that 
theſe Elders were ordained in the Churches by their 
eleion and ſuffrage. But this 1s more than can be 
manifeſtly proved from the word. For though the 
original ſignification of it were what I mentio- 
ned but now, yet afterwards it began to be uſed 
promiſcuouſly, * for the appointing of any one to » yiq. 
an office, whether it were by a popular choice, or by 924. in loc 
the Authority of a ſingle perſon. And therefore * ®: 


ſince this at of Ordinatiozz, or appointment to office, 
& 3 denoted 
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denoted by the Greek word here uſed, is many times 
applyed to the Authoritative proceedings of particu- 
lar men, without any regard to the ſ#ffrages of the 
People; and fince it 15 here attributed to Paul and 
Birnabas, and not to the multitude of believers; it 
does not appear from this place, that the whole 
Community had, or rather it 1s evident that they had 
not any hand in the appointment of theſe Elders. 
For I do not believe that one paſſage can be produ- 
ced out of any good Author, where the Magiſtrate 
or other Superiour isfaid Xaegloyar,or thus to orda; wn, 
when the choice or appointment of the Officer was in 
the People, and therefore when Parland Barnabas 
are here ſaid to have ordained, it we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the voices of the multitude are implyed 1n this 
expreſiion,. it would be an acception of the word 
for which we have not any example. 

But if we ſhould yield that by an unheard of 
ſtraining of the Phraſe here, we might poſlibly find 
ſome little colour for the Peoples choice of their P.- 
ftors; it could yet be no more than a favourable 
conceſſion made unto them upon that occaſion. For 
that the ſaffrages of the xultitude were not always 
neceſſary to the conſtituting of Elders, ſeems very 
plain from thoſe words of S* Payl: For this cauſe 
left I thee in Crete, that thou ſhouldeſt ſet in order 
the things that are wanting, and ordain ÞElders in c- 
very City, as I had appointed thee. Here Titus is in- 
truſted with a power of ordinving Elders, and other 
matters relating to the better regulation of Church 
Affairs. And he was not choſen to this-Office by the 
people, but appointed unto it by S* Paul; and when 
he had thus received this Authority from him, we 
cannot think that he was to depend upon the People 
ii) 
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in the exerciſe of it. For he alone is commiſſioned 
to ordain Elders, without any mention of the ſuf 
frages of the wultitude. And there cannot be the leaſt 
{hadow of a conjecture framed to the contrary, from 
the nice conſideration of the word : For that which 
is here tranſlated, * Ordain, 1s not the ſame with 
that which is uſed 1n the other place for it ligniftes 
plainly to conſtitute, place, or ſet up, without any 1n- 
timation of lifting up of hands, or any way of popular 
EleFion whatſoever. So that we have neither pre- 
cept not Example in the Scripture, for the Peoples 
right to the choice of their Paſtors. 

But if it ſhould be ſtill urged againſt us, that the 
Church of Eneland is to be condemned for want of 
ſuch a free choice, as may be always pretended, bur, 
I believe, will never be proved neceſfaryz then to 
this we do reply, that this freedom of choice is in 
ſome ſort retained in our Church 3 for all the Mt- 
nilters in it are appointed according to the known 
Laws of this Land; and to theſe every one of us, 
by our repreſentatives, have at leaſt virtually given 
our conſent; anda virtzal conſent in this cale, 1s allow- 


ed to be ſufhzient, by ſome of the ableſt Patrons of 
the People's right of Eleion. 


SECT. VE 


But it 1s objected farther that the want of Diſci- 
Pline 1n our parochial Churches is a very great and un- 
fufferable defect. But there is no cauſe given for 
luch an exception ; for every Miniſter has the ap- 
probation of thoſe that are to be admitted, and is 
impowered to reje& ſcandalous offenders from the 


Holy Communion, And. theſe are certainly parts 
of 
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of Diſcipline, which, with the other acts of the Vit- 
niſter1al office, ſhew that there is ſome order and Go: 
vernment in our parochial Aſſemblies. If this thould 
not be eſteemed enough, becauſe in them we cannot 
nfid the higheſt kind of Ecclehiaſtical cenſuresz we 
do not conceive that there 1s any neceflity that ſuch 
a power ſhould be granted unto them, ſmce it is a- 
bundantly ſupplyed by the Authority of the Dzzce- 
fan, which reaches every particular Church in the 
whole Juriſdiction. And it would be as unreaſo- 
nable to think that there 1s no Di{ciplize 1n a Pariſh, 
becauſe there are ſome acts of it which cannot be 
there performed; as it would be for the inhabitants 
of a village, or hamlet to'complatn, that they were 
under no Government, becauſe they had not the 
Power of life and death amongſt themſelves; for the 
defects of the one are made up by the power of 
the Dioceſan Church, and thoſe of the other by 
that of the Commonwealth , whereof they are re- 
ſpective parts. 1 do not find that our Saviour or 
his Apoſtles have made it neceſſary that all offen- 


ces ſhould be finally cenfured by the ſole Power of 


that Congregation where they were committed. 
This were to ſct up an uncontroulable Authority 
in every private Aſſembly; and every twenty or 
thirty men, or it may be fewer, that ſhould be plea- 
{cd to enter into Covenant together, and- call them- 
ſelves a Church, (as ſome contend they may) would 
be 7p/o fa&o invelted with a Power of determining 
all matters of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance without Ap- 
peal; which 1s more than molt Papiſts will allow 
to the Biſhop of Rozze. What foundation there is 
for the erectirg ſuch a boundicls power I cannot 
tell; neither can I gucts what good uſe 1s ever like 
to 
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to be made of it, if 1t ſhould be granted; but thts 
I know, that the Church of Ereland, which is a (o- 
ciety of Chriſtians imbodied under certain Laws and 
Governours, cannot be accuſed for want of Diſci- 
pline, if ſhe does not permit the full exerciſe of it 
in our parochial Churches. For in all Communities 
every member is influenced and directed by the 
good Conſtitution of the whole Body; and what 
cannot be legally judged in a lower, may. be reſer- 
ved for the deciſion of a ſuperiour Court. 


SECT. VII. 


But ſome are ſtill diſſatisfied with the Church of 
England , becauſe they imagine it 1s not a pure 
Church 3 and if they have an opportunity of join- 
ing with another which they can ſuppoſe to be p- 
rer, they think themſclves obliged to do it. For 
the reſolution of this doubt theſe few things may 
be conſidered : What it is that makes a pure Church? 
Whether the Church of England be ſuch a one? 
Whether we are always bound to join with that 
Church which we conceive to be the moſt pre? 

Now that Church queſtionleſs may be faid to be 
pre, whoſe dodrine is conſonant to the word of God, 
where the Sacraments are duly adminiſtred, where 
2'] the fundamental Articles of our Faith are publick- 
ly imbraced, where men are not required to profeſs, 
or to do any thing that is con'rary to the Rule of 
the Holy Goſpel: Such a Church cannot be de- 
nyed to be Pure. For here 1s not the mixture of 
any unclean thing, that can taint it with the Jeaft ima- 
ginable 7z4p:rity, or impre's any blot or ſtain upon it. 

Then that the Chyrch of Ergland is thus pure, it 


will not be difficult to ſhew before any impartial 
Judge, 
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fudge. For what Dodtrine does ſhe teach that 
1s not tobe found in the Holy Scriptures 2 What 
Sacrament does ſhe deprive the people of, cither 
in the whole, or in part? What Article of our 
Belief 1s it that ſhe rejects? What is it that 1s re- 
pugnant to the Laws of Chriſt, which ihe obliges 
us either to believe or practiſe? Does ſhe tell us 
that the Elements in the Holy Enchariſt are tranſub- 
{tantiated by a few Syllables pronounced by him that 
Officiates>? Does ſhe teach us to adore Saints, and 
Images, and to pray for the Dead 2 Does ſhe cheat 
the people with forged Miracles, and impoſe upon 
their credulity with foppiſh Legends? Docs ſhe 
kindle an imaginary Purgatory fire in the other 
world, that ſhe may ſet up a thriving trade for In- 
dulgences in this? Can ſhe be accuſed of theſe cor- 
ruptions, or a hundred more that might be named? 
Is not her Doctrine confeſled to be pure ® And 1s 
not her} Diſcipline ſuch at leaſt, as is not forbidden? 
And it ſhe be ſound in both theſe,I do not diſcern from 
what other fountains any Iwprurity can be derived 
upon Her. And for what has been commonly ex- 
cepted concerning the uſe of ſome external and In- 
Gitterent things, (he cannot poſſibly contract any 
thing of pollution from theſe; for if they do 7:0 de- 
file 4a man, much leſs will they be able to corrupt 
a Church. 

But though the Church of England ſhould be pro- 
ved and granted to be a prre Church, yet we are 
{till to inquire, Whether if we can find ſome other 
which we cfteecm to be more pure, we are not bound 
to join with that? And to this it may be anſwer- 
ed; that when a Church is ſo far prre that it does 
not exact the belicf, or excrciſe of any thing that 
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1s unlawful, it 1s certain that we may ſafely join wit; 
ſuch a Church. ' And if we were ever admitted mem- 
bers of it; or if we ſhould be bound by the Laws 
of the Land, where we are ſubjects, to communi- 
cate with it, we muſt not ſeparate from it upon a- 
ny pretence of greater purity. For where all things 
neceſlary to Salvation are taught, and where nothing 
contrary to the word 1s 1njoyned, . that Church 1s 
full as pxre, as any other can be ſuppoſed to be. 
For the Scriptures muſt be acknowledged to be the 
only rule of purity 3 and then where there 1s nothing 
contrary unto them, there 1s not any thing that 
ought to be accounted impure. If we ſhould for- 
ſake this, and judge of theſe things by other mea- 
ſures, we muſt leave them to be determined by e- 
very man's particular Fancy. And then one would 
preſently imagine this to be the pureſt Church, and 
another thatz and as foon as any one began to 
have the leaſt diſlike of any thing in his own Church, 
he would fall immediately to looking about for one 
that was purer, and if hechanced to find ſuch a one, 
it might not be very long before he might be of- 
fended with that too, and make inquiry atter ano- 
ther, and ſo this principle inſtead of bringing him 
into the prreſs Church, might at length draw him 
from the Communion of all the Churches 1n the 
World. There have been inſtances of this: but if 
there were none, it is very apparent whither this 
opinion may lead us; and we ſhould be very cau- 
tious how we entertain it, fince it tends manifeſtly 
to the diſſolution of all Church Society, and. the 
endleb rending, and dividing of the Body of Chifft. - 
And to avoid being guilty of this, we'mult fix our 


{caves upon ſome firm foundation ; which in this caſe, 
H C4n 
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can be no other than what has been already intima- 
ted ; that we eſteem nothing i#4pure, but what God 
has declared to be ſo. If any Church impoſe any 
thing upon us which 1s contrary to the word of 
God, as that of Roxzc does, we muſt not join with 
it but if a Church require nothing repugnant un- 
to that, as ours of Ezg/and does not, we ought 
not to ſeparate from it, though we ſhould think 
that we had diſcovered another that was more pre. 
For thoſe that are not ſatisfied with that degree 
of Pxrity in a Church Conſtitution which 1s to be 
found in ours, will ſcarce ever be contented with 
any. If that be not pure enough for them, where 
no unlawful thing is commanded, I do not know 
where they will find one that is. And 1f they 
ſhould go on at ſuch a rate, they may Pxrify a 
Church till they have Reformed it to nothing. Like 
an unskilful Chymiſt that will retife and refine 
good Spirits ſo long, till he have made them ſo 
very volatile, and exalted them to that degree, 
that they evaporate and vaniſh into air. It we 
cannot tell where we may ſafely ſtop, we may loſe 
the very ſubſtance and being of a Church, when 
we think we are only purging away the dregs. Bur 
if it ſhould ſtill be infiſted on, that we ought to 
withdraw from the Communion of aleſs pre Church, 
where a purer may be had; then if there ſhould 
be any Church that holds it unlawful to ſubmit to 
Authority in matters indifferent, we are obliged by 
this Rule to forſake 1t and come over to the Church 
ef E-zgland becauſe this DoGtrine is a greater Ipurity 
than any that can be juſtly charged upon Her, 
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SECT. VIIL 


Another exception that lyes againſt our preſent e 
ſtabliſhnment is the admiſtion of Lay-Chance/ours and 
Officials to any Juriſdiftion in Eccleſiaſtical concerns. 
This is a thing that has been often objetted, not on- 
ly by thoſe that diſſent from our Church, but by 
ſome that are otherwiſe no enemics unto it. As far 
as I underſtand the Caſe, I ſhall briefly lay down 
what I judge may be reaſonably pleaded in excuſe 
of this practice. It ought therefore to be conſ1- 
dered that as ſoon as foveraign Princes had im- 
braced the Chriſtian Religion, out of the great 
reſpe&t which they bore to Churchmen, they beltow- 
ed upon them many priviledges, and amongſt the reſt, 
they were pleaſed to intruſt them with a power of 
judging in divers matters, which before did not pro- 
perly belong to their cognizance. In this Kingdom, 
Matrimonial and Teſtamentary Cauſes eſpecially have 
bcen always triable in the Spiritual Court. And for 
the better diſpatch of theſe affairs, which by the fa- 
vour of the Prince were committed unto them. the 
Biſhops were allowcd to make choice of certain per- 
ſons skilful in thoſe Laws, to be their aſliſtants in their 
Judiciary proceedings; and theſe were antiently cal- 


led Eccleſtzedicz, and are thought to have been the : co. Juſtin, 
ſame with our Charcellonrs. Now theſe Chancelonrs lib. 


whatever they a&t , do all by vertue of an Au- 
thority delegated to them by the Biſhop 3 and they 
have not a power of doing any Act that 1s purely 
Spiritual; for upon hearing of the Cauſe, they on- 
ly give their judgement when an offender ought to 
be cenſured according to Law, but the ſentence is 
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——_— by an Eccleſiaſtical perſon. So 
that I do not underſtand why it ſhould be neceſſary 
to make fo great an alteration in the frame of our 
antient Conſtitution, as the removal of theſe would 
occaſion,lince they cannot be looked upon as Invaders 
but friendly Aſfiſtants of the Spiritual Power. That 
i may not mention what a prejudice it might be to 
the publick, to give ary diſcouragement to the ex- 
cellent Profeflion of the Civil Law, whereof there 
15 fuch an abſolute neceſlity in Maritime cauſes, Trea- 
ties of commerce, and other negotiations with fo- 
rezgn Princes, 


SECT. IX, 


{ come now to that which I think is the moſt po- 
pular and taking objection that 1s wont to be made a- 
gainſt our Church; and that isthe permitting one per- 
ton to injoy a plzrality of Bernefices. Itis a thing which 
many do eſtcem a very great abuſe, and that which 
ought not by any means to- be indured. And I con- 
f.ſs I am not very forward to attempt the making 
any Apology for itz I would not zealouſly detend 
a cultome, where the contrary practice ſeems to have 
11 1t ſo much Piety, and {elf-denyal, and care for the 
Souls of men. But becauſe I believe that 1t was not 
retained among us but upon ſome good and weighty 
conſiderations, [ (hall briefly offer what I conceive,may 
be ſaid in defence of itz which I ſhall do by removirg 
the main objections that are ordinarily made again{t 
At. It tsargued therefore, that for any man to have 
more Berefices than one is a thing unlawful i it (elf; 
that it 1s a particular wro7g to him that ſupplys the 
Cure; and that there are other great 77converrientes 
lat 
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that do follow upon it. The firſt of theſe is the prin- 
cipal objection, and if there may be any reaſonable 
anſwer made unto that, there will be no great dif 
calty in the other two. 

And I do not ſee how it can be proved abſolutely 
znlawful that one man ſhould be allowed to hold a 
plurality of Benefices. The care of Souls is indeed a ve- 
Ty great charge; and ſuch a one as ought not to be 
lightly undertaken 1t requires our moſt ſerious and 
deliberate thoughts, our firmelt refolutions, and our 
moſt earneſt prayers for the divme aſhiſtance, before 
we go about itz and when we are 1n tt, the contt- 
nuance of the ſame will be ſtill neceſſary; to which 
we mult then add a diligent application of our minds 
to the actual Execution of the miniſterial office. And 
this muſt not be denyed to be a matter of the high- 
cft conſequence, and concernmentz but yet I do not 
find m the Scripture that the whole care of every 
man that enters into the Miniſtery is of neceſlity to 
be limited and bonnd down to one particular Con- 
gregation. TF need not inquire how long it was be- 
fore every Dioceſs began to be divided mto diſtinct 
Pariſhes; but it is certain that in the firſt ages of 
Cnriſtianity things were not preſently brought to 
{ſuch a ſettlement. But the Biſhops with their Coun- 
cils of Presbyters, commonly refiding in the Cities, 
ſent ſome of their number occaſionally into the 
Countries round about, for the farther inſtruction 
and confirmation of thoſe that did already believe, 
and to cndeavour the converſion of the reſt thar 
were yet in the State of Paganiſm and Infdelity. 
Now while the condition of the Church was fuch, 
it is not unlikely but that the ſame Presbyter might 
at divers times perform the offices of his funRion. in 

| ſeveral 
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eyeral Chriſtian aſſemblies, and have the charge of 

* » . - . . : 
them committed unto him. There is nothing in this 
repugnant to any Rule that I know of; but this is 
undenyable that before there were any Pariſhes for- 
med, there could not be any fixed Parochial Cures, 
Theſe were invented by the prudence of after times, 
and are of ſingular uſe tor the more orderly Govern- 
ment of the Church. But as theſe diſtributions wereat 
firſt made and confirmed by the Civil and Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Laws, ſo the manner how the care of them ſhould 
be managed may be determined by the ſame. And 
ſceing that our Laws do allow ſome perſons, duly 
qualified, to undertake two of theſe Cres, in one 
of which he is obliged ordinarily to reſide, and to 
ſettle an able Curate in the other, and to preach 
there himſelf thirteen times every yearz and ſeeing 
that all the Spiritual neceſſities of the Church may 
be thus provided for, in as good a manner as they 
can be any other way I cannot tell that there is a- 
ny thing in the word of God that will condema ſuch 
a practice. Neither do I underſtand why it may 
not be as well permitted, as one Church where there 
is a Chappel of caſe, or, it may be, more annexed 
unto It. 

And if it be not otherwiſe n2lawful, there can- 
not be any wrong or injuſtice done by it unto him 
that ſupplies the Cure. It 1s very ſpeciouſly ur- 
ged that be that does the work, ought of right 
to have the wages; and that therefore he that un- 
dertakes and diſcharges the office, has a jult title to 
311 the Tytkes, and emolumentsot the whole Bexefree. 
And it is ſo far true indeed that he may lay his claim 
to a competent ſalary, ſuch a one as may be a com- 
fortable {ubſiſtance for him; and to make too ſtrait 

an 
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an allowanec 1n ſuch a Caſe, 1s one of the worſt kinds 
of oppreſſion; but when that is done, the legal In- 
cumbent may, without any injuſtice, retain the over- 
plus of the profits for his own uſe. - For the Goſpel 
requires no more but 1n the general that every Mi- 
niſter ſhould have a maintenance 3 bur it does not 
allot every man his certain proportion, that is left 
to be determined either by private agreement , 
or by the municipal Laws of the Land. And if 
theſe Laws may, without any injury, affign the far 
greater part of the £zthes to. a ſecular perſon, that 
takes no care at all of the Cure, as the cafeis in moſt 
Impropriations; then they may, on the ſame terms 
confer them upon a Churchman : And therefore 
much more if he ſhall be obliged to ſee the Cure 
conſtantly ſipplyed, .and ſometimes perſonally to at- 
tend it himſelf. 

But though it ſhould be neither z»lawful nor 717- 
Jurions, yet 1t may be conceived that there are ſich 
great Inconveniences that will follow upon the in- 
truſting of the ſame man with more Berefices than 
one, that it: ought not to be ſuffered in- the Church. 
The only Inconvenience here, that I can call to mind, 
Is what has been often alledged, that upon this oc- 
calion many Cures come to be exceedingly neglected, 
and none, or elſe but weak, or ſcandalous perſons 
put into them. But this I know 1s carefully provi- 
ded againſt in many placesz and where it 15not, it is 
a great fault, and ought to be puniſhed by publick 
Authority. But the original of this miſcarriage Ilyes 
in the admiſſion of ſome unqualified perſons 1nto ho- 
ly Orders,which I hope the conſcientious care of our 
Governours has, and will be very diligent to pre- 


vent, But where any ſuch have crept tn unawares, 
| they 
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they ought to be diſcovered, ana cenſured, as they 
deſerve. Till then, it 1s molt hkely that they may 
be fooneſt reformed, when they are under the 1n- 
ſpe&ion of a more prudent and lover man. For he 
that will not be orderly in anothers Cure, will be apt 
to give more oflence it) one of his own. He that will 
not be induced to behave himſelt ſoberly and di- 
ligently in a place that he holds at diſcretion, and 
from whence he may be ſo calily removed ; would 
be more regardleſs of his ations, if he ſhould be le- 
gally poſſeiſed ofa Dexefice in his own right, out of 
which he could not be ejected, but with far great- 
er difficulty. So that this inconvenience will be more 
probably avoided where pluralitiesare allowed, than 
where they are not. | 
Nay the permitting of this may have other con(i- 
derable advantages in it. For by this means many 
of the younger tort, atter their Ordination, being 
for a while under the direftian of ſome graver Di- 
vine, might be trained up and exerciſed, and in ma- 
ny reſpects bettcr fitted for the full diſcharge of a 
parochial Cure, than they could be, if they ſhould 
come into it, before they had gained ſome compe- 
tent experience. And on the other {ide 1t might be 
an incouragement to men ot greater induſtry, and de- 
ſerts,to ſee themſelves capable of ſome preſent reward 
by ſuch an addition to their ordinary maintenance. 
And this ſeems to have been the prime imtention of 
the Law 1a the conce{lton of this favour ; and thus 
it 1s oftan applyed; and where 1t happens to be o- 
therwiſe, it 1s an errour that muſt not be charged up- 
"on the Conſtitution. But if there be any that receive 
the benefit of it, who inſtead of being quickened by 
't to more diligence, do make 1t an occaſion of 1dle- 
ncls 
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neſs and ſloth, and groſly neglect both, or either of 
their Cres ; it is a direct contradiction of the deſign 
of this Indulgence, and they are a ſort of Spiritual 
Droans, that are anſwerable for it both to Godand 
men. But if adue regard be had to the firſt intent 
of it, it ſeems plain ro me, that the admitting a 
plurality of Benefices, would not prove any inconvent- 
ence,but ſeveral ways ofgreat advantage totheChurch. 
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And thus I have confidered ſome of the principal 
objetions that are commonly made againſt the Co-- 
ſftitution of the Church of England. 1 (hall proceed 
now to the examination of thoſe that are levelled 
at the Clergy thatconform to that Conſtitution. For 
though it be highly unjuſt to make the Conſtitution re- 
ſponlible for the miſcarriages of all that are in it, ſince 
they cannot be wholly prevented, and that the beſt 
regulated Societies in the world have been always 
| lubjet toſome perſonal defeAs;3 yet it 1s very obſer- 
vable that many of thoſe that diſſent from us havebeen 
very ready to entertain an ill opinion of their Conformn- 
ing brethren ; over credulous to believe,and ſomething 
too forward to propagate any ſcandalous rumors thar 
have been ſpread abroad to their diſadvantage. Whe- 
ther it be that the want of better arguments 1s to be 
ſupplyed by a ſtrong prejudice, induſtrioufly rai(- 
ed, and (tudioully fomented 5 or that they think 
a charitable judgement 11] beſtowed upon thole that 
are not 1n all things of their own perſwaſion; or 
whatever the cauſe of it may be, the effect 1s certain- 
ly apparent enough. Of late eſpecially the lives and 
behaviour of the Corformiſts have been narrowly 
{Cmned; 
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ſcanned; asif there were now ſome more thanordinary 
occaſion of rendring them odious and contemptible 
19 the eyes of the people. I will not inquire what 
ſhould be the deſign of ſome bulie men in ſtriving 
to undermine the credit of the Clergy at this time: 
{t may be they would have their reputation leflened, 
becauſe they cannot be induced to blow the coals 
for the heating thoſe Frons, which ſome cunning in- 
gineers may have inthe fire. But whatever the reaſon 
of it is,this is notorious that nothing has been omitted 
that might make for their diſparagement ; they have 
been charged with the blackeſt crimes, and very often 
without any diſtintion of the innocent from the guil- 
ty.They are vulgarly accuſed of Igzorance, Debauchery, 
Pride,Covetouſneſs,ot being Papifhie affted, of a Love 
to Arbitrary Government, and of Maling with State 
affairs. Theſe are the things they are commonly taxed 
with 5 moſt of them qualities very bad in themſelves, 
ſome of them particularly aggravated. by our preſent 
circumſtances, others very improper for men of their 
function, and all exaQly fitted to expoſe them to the 
ſcornand diſpleaſure of the multitude. They are indeed 
heavy accuſations, but ſuch as I am confident cannot 
be proved. I do not ſay that there are not any of 
the conforming Clergy that may not be ſomething ob- 
noxious in ſome of theſe reſpe&s: never any Church 
was ſo happy, as to. have all its Mnifters wholly 
unexceptionable. But for the generality of ours, 
I think they are moſt unjuſtly nd. cr 5 as may. be 
made evident, if we ſhall examine the particulars of 


the Charge. | 
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The firſt thing that is objecGed againſt them is the 


Ienerance 
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Ienorance and unkilfalneſs of many of them in the 
matters of their own Profeflion. It is tfue that thoſe 
that are acted by Enthufiaſtical pririciples are exceed. 
mg prone to deſpiſe us for this; when they have 
ratſed their Fancies with ſtrange dreams of rare Dif- 
coveries, they are apt to look down upon others 
with ſomething of contempt. The meaneſt and moſt 
literate Artifan, that has but a tin&ture of this con- 
ceit, will be ready to pity the blindneſs of the moſt 
learned adverſary, that oppoſes his follies 3 and think 
himſelf an overmatch for the beſt ſtudied, -and moft 
judicious Divine. But excepting theſe, that are not 
to be regarded, the Engliſh' Clergy have been always 
very well eſteemed for their abilities, by all prudent 
and ſober perſons-both at home and abroad. And if [ 
am not very much mismformed, there is not a Church 
beyond the Seas at this time, that can pretend to 
have a more learned, and accompliſhed Miniſtry than 
Ours is. And if we might have leave to make inquiry 
what was the ſtate of theſe affairs before his Maje- 
ſties happy Reſtauration (when we were told that 
all abuſes ſhould be reformed) I verily believe that 
a curious man might have obſerved as much [g:rorazice 
1n thoſe days, as he will be able to diſcover in thee. 
But not to look back on what 1s paſt: no unbiailed 
Judge will ever think that the diſſenting Miyiſters at 
the preſent,do generally excel the Conforming Clerg 
in any point of uſeful Learning. It will be a very 
hard matter to ſhew what it 1s wherein the Confor- 
2:ifts have not acquitted themſelves as well as their 
Brethren. They have been as ſucceſsful in the ſtudy 
of thoſe Languages and arts, that do prepare men 
for the knowledge of greater things; They have 
been no leſs diligent and ſerious in fearching and in- 
I 2 deavouring 
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deavouring to underſtand and explain the Scrip- 
tures; They have applyed themſclyes as carefully to 
the reading both of antient, and modern Ecclcſiaſtt- 
cal Writers, and taken as impartial a-view of the 
{tate of the Church in all ages; They have uſed. as 
much induſtry in examining all the material contro- 
verlies in Divinity, and their ſermons have been as 
practical, and direfed as much to the profit and e- 
dification of their Hearers. It muſt needs be granted 
that they have been at leaſt as eminent as their Noz- 
Conforming Brethren, in all the ſeveral parts of Learn- 
ing. 
There are indeed many amongſt them who in re- 
ſpect of the greater attainments of others, may be 
ſaid to be comparatively Jgorant, But I think very 
few that are not tolerably qualified for the diſcharge 
of their Office. For where there 1s a charitable, 
meek and humble diſpoſition, a lower degree of 
knowledge may be improved to better purpoſe, than 
the moſt profound and deepeſt skill, when it 1s at- 
tended with a ſupercilious Pride, and a certain 
icornful haughtineſs of mind. Tt were heartily to be 
wiſhed , and publick care ought to be taken about 
It, that all that enter into holy Orders might be eve- 
ry way ſufficiently fitted for that weighty imploy- 
ment they undertake 3 but it cannot be expected 
that they ſhould be equally furniſhed with abilities 


for ſuch a work; and where any not fo well accom- 


pliſhed, as were to be delired, ſhall happen to have 
a Cure committed unto him, he cannot have alto- 
gether ſo bad an influence in the Church of England, 
as in ſome other Conſtitutions. Becauſe here the in- 
ſtruction of the people in the fundamentals of Re- 
ligion is otherwile provided tor, and. the whole per- 
formance 
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formance of Divine Service is notleft to the dilcre- 
tion: of the Miniſter. So that his defe(ts, whatever 
they are, may be better ſupplyed this way, than can 
poſſibly be done, where a'l depends only upon his 
perſonal and preſent capacity. 

But this exception that is taken at our Ignorance 
1s uſually moſt inſiſted on by thoſe that have the 
leaſt reaſon to reproach us with itz and eſteem it 
rather to be the effe& of fondneſs and partiality to 
their own men, than a juſt and equitable cenſure of 
Ours. For from whence they may receive their 
information I cannot tell; but thoſe that attend more 
conitantly at our publick aſſemblies can aſſure them, 
that they ſhall not oftea hear ſo mean a Sermon there, 
trom which, by the grace of God, they may not reap 
ſome Spiritual advantage; if they come rightly dil- 
poled, ready to be informed or reminded of theis 
Duty ; and not, asthe faſhion of too many 1s, meer- 
ly to (it as jadges, while they are at Church, and 
give their opinion of the Preacher when they come 
home. But this is but a (light and cavilling ob- 
jection, and, if we pleaſed, might be eaſily retor- 
ted upon many of them that are the forwardelt to 
make it, 


SECT. XI. 


The next is far more conſiderable; for we are 
told that great numbers of our Clergy are men of 
debauched and ſcandalous Vives, which is a;thing that 
the very meaneſt may freely judge of, and if true, 
rs indeed a very great and real offence. But before 
I endeavour to give any an(wer to this, I maſt needs 


take notice of a piece of injuſtice which, if I mi- 
ſtabs 
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ſtake not, has been pretty common. Many there 
are that will be exceeding ſevere in cenſuring the leaſt 
miſcarriages of the Clergy, which can overlook groſ- 
fer faults in other men. Nay ſome I have heard of 
that can indulge themſelves in riot and intemperance, 
who will pretend to be mightily ſcandalized, if they 
hear of a M;nifter that may poſſibly be taxed with 
the like exceſs. They ſeem to imagine that a looſe 
and careleſs way of _— is the unqueſtionable right 
of the Lay-man, and if any of us preſume to tread 
in their ſteps, they grow very angry, as if we inva- 
ded their Property, and intended to ſhare with them 
102 their patrimonial eſtate. They talk as if they be- 
lieved it lawful: for others to behave themſelves as 
they pleaſed, and that the ſobriety of the Clergy were 
to make an attonement for the fins and licentiouſneſs 
of all the People. They tell us indeed very truly, 
that we are to be Examples fo the flock; but then 
they do not remember that they are to be followers of 
us, as we are of Chriſt. Except the faithful diſcharge 
of their particular calling, which is required of o- 


. thers too in their ſeveral ſtations, I cannot tell of a- 


ny thing that Miziſters are bound to,which is not the 
duty of every other private Chriſtian. It is true that 
their faults do admit of very great aggravations 5 
but that does only inhance the degree, not alter the 
nature of the guilt. And theſe aggravations, it may 
be, are no greater in them, than they would be in 
others of eminent place and quality, either Civil or 
Military, whoſe vious lives may have as bad an in- 
thence upon the world as theirs. But of this there 
can be no doubt, that they that do paſs ſuch a ri- 
gorous ſentence upon their failings, and can fo ea- 
Hy cxcuſe themſelves and others for the ſame, or 
more 
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more heynous crimes, do make 1t appear, that they 

are no great enemies to the fin, but that they are 
ſomething diſpleaſed at the men. 

Gregory Nazianzer refle&ing {adly upon the un- 
happy diſlentions of thoſe times, and the want of * Wzvis: 5+ 
charity,contempt ofthe Miniſtry,and the bold preten- 7#” 297 
ces to knowledge, and the Spirit that aroſe among(t adi 26; ite 
them, complains that things were brought to that [27-5 
paſs * that all their Picty conſiſted in nothing elſe but won "omg -"of 
in condemning the Impicty of othci's, He acquaints ug 2ian- Orar. :. 
farther, Þ that they were very bulie in hunting after one Mp 19a 
enothers faults, not to layzent , but to npbraid them, ugh &«, 8... 
zot to heal, but to hurt, and that they might ſalve their ©'* 90's; 
own credit by wounding their neighbours z © and that 04s enee ; 
z was not the Life, but the being friends or enemies %c. Tod. _ 
that gave men the charaer of good or bad. Theſe ,2*r*©** 
and more ſuch obſervations were made by that ex- ';; 3; a:i. 3 
cellent perſon upon the Chriſtians that were then of 5=* 5-4 * 
different perſwaſionsz and where the like prejudice q,,;-.,.*1>. 
is conceived, it may incline men to the like cenſori- 
oufneſs and partiality in any age. We are often told 
of the debauchery of Conformiſtsz and it is our great 
grief that there ſhould be any juſt cauſe for ſuch an 
accuſation, and I hope that thofe that make the com- 
plaint will join their hearty endeavours to take away 
the occaſion of it. But let them make a diligent in- 
quiry whether they may not have ſome fuch among 
themſelves, and whether there were none of that 
ſtamp remaining, after the Church had been purged 
of ſo many Centuries of pretended ſcandalous Mari: 
ſterfl will not becurious in making ſuch aſearchzwe 
need not recriminate for the defence of a good Cauſe; 
we have been always backward to do this, after ma- 
ny provocations given, and I wiſh that our — 
wou 
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would forbear ſuch inſinuations in their controverſial 
writings. For as the fame great Author ſays, Wicked 
men do build upon our backs, and what we invent one of 
another, they make ſe of againſt us all, Thoſe he 
ſpeaks of were expoſed to the hatred and ſcorn of the 
Heathens, for vilifying and diſparaging one ano- 
therz and we may be laid open, by the ſame means, 
not only to the contempt of the Papiſts, but of thoſe 
too that make a mock of all Religion, who are ma- 
ny degrees worle than any Heathens. 

But after all the clamours about /icentions Clerg y- 
#1, 1t may be likely enough that they that make 
them may be overhaſty and credulous in receiving 
reports, and not judge with that candour and charity 
with which we ſhould examine other mens actions. 
For allowing ſome exceptions (which I hope conſt- 
dering our numbers will not be many ).'I do not {ce 
but that the Conforming Clerey 1n the general are of 
as circumſpect ſober inoftenſive a converſation, as a- 
ny of their accuſers. It will not be adviſeable for 
either (ide to make compariſons of this nature. But 
he that knows of any one in Holy Orders, that 1s 
really guilty of ſuch vices, as make him ſcandalous; 
let him not prefently ſtrive to defame him, but be 
careful to pay him the love and reſpect that is due 
to the Character he bears, not for his own but for 
his Lord's ſake. S* Chryſoſtome diſcourſes pretty large- 
ly to this purpoſe aiid {or our incouragement to do 


. ſo he tells us, Thouoh the Prieſt ſhould be a debanch- 


Chriloft. in 2 ed ore , God ſecing that by reaſon of the honour thou 
Tim. 0: Pha for kim, thou doſt honour one that is unworthy of 


it, he timfelf will give thee a reward. 

But this 1s only a good. intimation to others how 
they ſhould bchare themſelves towards them,and not 
any 
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any thing that can palliate or excuſe any mans loof- 
neſs and intemperance. Where any of the Clergyean 
be convicted of ſuch fins as do openly dilparage his 
calling , let him ſuffer the ſeverity of the Law 
to the utmoſt rigour. And if thoſe Laws that are 
already 1n force be toogentle to reclaim him, I could 
wiſh that others might be made for the infliction of 
ſome greater puniſhment; provided they were ſuch 
as might tend effe&tually to the Reformation of no- 
torious offenders, without expoſing the innocent to 
be continually moleſted by the vexatious proſecuti- 
ons of reſtleſs and malicious men. It this may be a- 
voided, nothing can be too ſevere. For there is no 
greater publick miſchief than a ſcardzlons Clergy; it 
is the higheſt affront and diſhonour to Almighty 
God, and will certainly prove the inevitable ruine 
of any Church , where they are ſuffered to 1n- 
creaſe. 

If theſe papers ſhould happen to fall into the hands 
of any one that is conſcious to himſelf of ſome guilt 
112 that kind, I would befeech him for the ſake of 
his dcareſt Saviour who died for him, and whoſe 
pro'elled Servant he is, that it he have any regard to 
his own eternal happineſs, or any compailion for the 
wounds of a bleeding Church, he would ferioully 
repent of all his former follies, and <ndeavour for 
the future to behave himſelf anſwerably to thoſe ma- 
ny obligations that lye upon him to a holy and blame- 
lels life, ®* There was an antient Law at Athers 
that no man that could be proved guilty of any groſs 
im.no:alitics, ſhould preſume to make a (peech to 
the pcovle upon pain of death, though he were 
the molt eloquent and taking Orator 11 the whole 
City. That reſtraint which was thought neceſlary 
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by the wiſdom of a heathen Republick, would not 

be unworthy the imitation of a Chriſtian Kingdom; 

though by this means we mizht be now and then | 

in danger of loſing a very fine harangue. But at | 

leaſt in the Church this prudent caution of theirs de- 

ſerves to be propoſed asan Example tor us. If it were 

a Crime amongſt them, no leſs than capital, for men 

of debauched lives to ſpeak ſometimes 1n publick a- 

bout ſecular affairs; what penalty can be ſevereenough 

for ſuch profligate wretches, when they ſhall dare 

adventure to undertake the conſtant miniſtry of the 

Goſpel? If they eſcape a ſentence here, it ſhall fall 

the more heavily upon them at the laſt day; when 

the Holy Office they have prophaned, and every 

Sermon they have delivered ſhall riſe up in Judge. 

ment againſt them. What lamentable gaſnes muſt 

| they give, what violence muſt they continually of- 

1 fer to their Conſcienccs, whoſe ynſandtified lives are 

a dire contradiQion to that heavenly Doctrine they 

profeſs to teach? How dothey mock the Almighty 

to his very face, that put themſelves 1nto his immedi- 

|} ate ſcrvice, and talk much of Repentance, and Mor-. 

tiication, and yet trample upon all God's holy com- 

mandments, and go on obſtinately in their diſobe- 1 

dience, and Ilye down and wallow in ſcnſuakity ? 

bl | How can they preach Chriſt crucified, that are not 

Hel 6.6: afraid to crucifie him to themſelves afreſh, and put 
him to an open ſhame; that pretend to be his Dt- 
ſciples, and of his family, and do not only molt per- 
fidioutly betray their Maſter, but revile him, and ſpit 

upon him, and nail him to the Croſs, which is 

4 | more than Judas did. Theſe and the like conſi- 

, derations, 1t they are not already funk into perfect 

Atheiſm, ſhould make them tremble at the appre- 

henſ1ons 
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henſions of thedivine vengeance, that, unleſs they 
amend betimes, will be poured out in the Jargelſt 
meaſures, upon ſuch impudent and horrible impie- 
ties. | 
I have heard that ſome of thoſe that are the moſt 
obnoxious, have expreſſed an extraordinary zeal 
for the Church of ns; and inveighed very pat- 
fionately againſt the Difſenters. I would adviſe them 
hereafter to ſpare their pains; we do not deſire, nor 
ſtand in need of their help; their examples drive 
more away, than their arguments will ever beableto 
bring back. Such falſe friends do our cauſe more 
hurt than our open enemies; for theſe only 
make a breach in our Walls, which has been ht- 
therto ſufficiently defended , but they carry the 
Plague into our bowels that may deftroy thoufands. 
But I hope there are but few of them amongſt 
us; I am fure the infeftion, God be praiſed, has 
not been univerfal. And for thoſe that have been 
tainted, after they have repented heartily for the 
Scand they have given, let them apply themſelves 
dilizently to their ſtudies, and learn to take delight 
in their imployment; 1t will be the only way to pre- 
vent a relapſe. For Idleneſs and a certain kind of a- 
verfation for a man's own bulineſs may be gene- 
rally obſerved to be one of the molt fruitful Parents 
of debauchery. And for thoſe that may be offend- 
ed with the lives of any of our C/erg;,l would intreat 
them rather to be forrowfully affe&ed with their 
failings, and labour for their amendment, than to 
behave themſelves as if they would inſult over us 
for that which 1s our greateſt troable, and were 
glad of any pretence to-derive an odium' npon us. 
This I would defire them feverally to conſider. 
K 2 SECT. 
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SECT. XIII 


We are told farther by ſome, that our Clergy are 
many of them Proud and Amiitionus, of a ſcorntul 
and faſtidious humour. This is a moſt fooliſh and 
hateful quality, and very unbecoming for any man, 
eſpecially a Chriſtian that ſerves a Lord that was 
himſelf the moſt ſtupendious pattern of humility and 
condeſcenſion. | But it is moſt improper of all for 
thoſe that are the Embaſladours of this Lord, that _ 
aft in their places by his ſpecial Commiſhon, that 
are to advance the intereſt of his Kingdom, and 
take care of the meaneſt of his Subjects, and are 
bound to deſpiſe nothing, but the allurements and 
yanities of the World, Pride that looks eve- 
ry where very ugly, receives ſome additional defor- 
mities when it is found in them. And I cannot tell 
but that ſome of them may deſerve to be taxed for 
It, but I do not believe that they are ſo many that 
it ſhould juſtly refle& upon the whole Order. Burt 
there are ſome faults that men ealily fancy, where- 
ever they pleaſe to take a dillike. And this is one 
of thoſe: The interiour fort when they are angry, 
will think every one Proud, whole cloaths are a lit- 
tle better than theirs; others will be of the ſame 0+ 
pinion, if they are not always treated with flattery 
and ſubmiſſion, and the molt ſervile complyance. 
And the Clergy may lye under this imputation too, 
becauſe they may be forced ſometimes to vindicate 
” the honour of their Calling, in an age that loves to 
have it deſpiſed; they may be thought to aſſume 
too much to themſelves, . when they will not yield 
it to be ſo contemptible, - as they would make it, 
whoſe 
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whoſe glory and intereſt it: is to lay it low. 
But the remedy that is preſcribed for this ſuppo- 
{ed diſtemper is an excellent good one. It has been 
imagined by ſome ProjeQtors, that if the Biſhops were 
reduced to ſuch a mediocrity,as they ſhould be plea(- 
ed to allow them, and Deans and Chapters Lands, 
and ſome other ſuperfluities were taken away, 
the Clergy then might be humble enough. A ve- 
ry wiſe and honeſt contrivance! As if Poverty 
were a certain cure for Pride ; when they. them- 
ſelves can tell that diſcontent, which may be occa- 
fioned by the loſs of what they legally poſlefſed, will 
make men more arrogant, haughty and ſelf-willed, 
than a very fair Eſtate, when it 1s peaceably injoy- 
ed. . This expedient figniftes no more but that there 
may be ſome very modeſt ſelf-denying men that long 
to be fingering the revenues of the Church. The 
incouragements that have been left the Clergy by the 
Piety of former times, are not now fo very great, 
as to be the object of any man's envy 3 other Pro- 
fetſions make far more conliderable advantages, which 
are not ſo much repined at by ſome of their nejgh- 
bours. But whatever they be, they have as good 
a title in law, and as much property in them, as any 
other Freeholders have in thoſe Eſtates they account 
their own 3 and the ſame power that can deprive then 
of their Eccleltaſtical preferments, may deveſt any 
man elſe of his paternal Inheritance. They that have 
any thing to lole will be very cautious how they 
ſhake the foundations upon which the Right to all 
they have is built. If a Property by Law be dit- 
regarded in one inſtance, it may be quickly extend- 
ed to as many more-as ſome men's malice or nece{- 
fities ſhall have occaſion: for. Clergy and Lay-Malig- 
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74ants may be eaſily jumbled together by an honeſt 
confiding Sequeſtrator. Injuſtice ſeldom ſtops where 
it begins. Make a cut in the bank of the Thames, 
and Jet out the water, and then ſtand by and per- 
{wade it, if you can, to run over none but the 
Churches Lands. I believe there may be more mo- 
dern Examples but I remember in the intended Re- 
formation of Watt Tyler and Fack Straw, they were 
the ſame men that reſolved to have none but Mex- 
dicants for their Prieſts, and to diſpolleſs and deſtroy 
all other rich and landed men, as well as the Biſhops 
and dignifyed Clergy. Some that could be content- 
ed to lee theſe laſt a little humbled by a retrench- 
ment- of their income, do ſcarce conſider whither 
that Principle does naturally lead them; for if it 
ſhould be thorowly followed, the beſt Nobility and 
Gentry in the Nation, may ſoon be mated again and 
overtopd too, by Coblers and Draymen. But this 
is a way of bringing down the Pride of the Clergy, 
that is never like to be approved of by any, but men 
of deſperate fortunes, or very large and plyable 
Conlciences. 

There is another thing which the Clorey have been 
vulgarly charged withz and that is Covetouſneſs 3 and 
fome that love mony well enough themſelves cannot 
indure to think that a Clergymar ſhould be guilty of 
ſach a thriving fin. And indeed if he be, I have no- 
thing to ſay 1n his excuſe. But it is hard to judge 
who are really Covetors 5 unleſs it be thoſe that will 
doan unjuſt action for their own gain; and thoſe that 
rEfuteto beſtow ſomething of what they have upon 
the poor. Theſe may be cenfured by us without 
breach of charity ; but for othe;s we muſt leave'them 
to the fearcher of hearts. But a Clergymern is common- 


ly 
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ly eſteemed to be Covetous when he will not be tame. 
ly cheated of what 1s apparently his duez to the 
Impoveriſhment of himſelf and family, and all that 
ſhall ſucceed him. Other men would be unwilling 
to be tryed by theſe meaſures. I cannot tell what 
occaſion any of the Clergy may have given for theſe 
complaints that have . been brought againſt them 
but I think I know many of them, that are ſo far 
from inriching themſelves by unwarrantable means; 
that they would ;eadily part with whatever they in- 
jov, i: the Peace and Unity of the Church might 
be purchaſed with all that they have. But I take 
theſe two laſt objeRions of Pride and Covetouþreſe 
to be nothing elſe = ſpightful words thrown abroad 
by thoſe that are deſirous to revile us upon any pre- 
tence ; and therefore I do not think them worthy to 
be farther conſidered. 


SECT. XIV. 


I ſhall proceed now to matters of greater con- 
cernment to the publick than theſe. Of late eſpe- 
cially we have been very much alarmed with a 
mighty noiſe, of no body knows how many of the 
Conforming Clergy that are Popiſhly affeFed; and we 
are made to believe that they 'wait but a fair oppor- 
tunity to declare themlfelves openly for the Church 
of Rome. And beſides a great many other pretty 
names that have been invented, by mgenious men, 
to diſtinguiſh theſe from the irue Proteſtants, there 
1s one above all that has had the luck to hit the fan- 
cy of the better fort of the refined wits. It is that 
happy expreſſion of Papiſt 3» Myſquerade: ſome 


charitable man or other ſtumbled upon it, I know 
not 
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not how 3 but it has flown about like lightning. 
It was ſuch a quaint Phraſe, and ſo exadly fit for 
the purpoſe, that every body had it in his mouth 
immediately. And I confeſs I do not wonder that 
it took fo \(trangely; it pleaſes me ſo, that I can ne- 
ver think of it,” but I am ready to {mite. Well; 
but ſince it is concluded that there muſt be ſuch 
things as Papiſts in Maſquerade, it were worth the 
while to know where they are. Sometimes we are 
told how many there are in and about the City of 
London, how many in each Univerſity, and ather 
places. Sometimes we hear fad lamentations of the 
greatneſs of the danger , becauſe theſe ambiguous 
animals cannot be diſcovered. They. are next to 
inviſible; like the Chamelion, they put on the co- 
lour of every thing they touch. Sometimes, becauſe 
it is very hard to diſcern who theſe Maſqzeraders 
be, ſome very jealous people ſuſpect us all, and they 
are half afraid, if the truth were known, that there 
are ſcarce any of us, but that do walk in the 
ſame diſguiſe. Some of the moſt ſhrewd and judi- 
cious obſervers, it they do but meet us in the ſtreet, 
will look ſo wiſhtly at us, as if they would ſee whe- 
, ther we had not ſomething paſted on upon our fa- 
ces. It 1s a very pleaſant invention this, to pre- 
tend to imagine that there are conſiderable numbers 
amongit us that appear for the preſent to be Prote- 
ſiants, but when the time ſhall ſerve, they wilt pluck 
ol their vizards, 2nd ſhew what they arc. By this 
device there 1s hardly any of the Church of Ene/and, 
that can eſcape being ſuſpeted by ſome or other ; 
and ſo many we!l meaning people, of an .honcſt 
and learty zeal, may be frighted out of our Com- 
munion, by their great fear and hatred of Popery, 
for 
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for which they are perſwaded that divers of us have 
a ſecret kindneſs. And I could not blame them, 
if there were the leaſt occaſion for fuch a jealou- 
ly. 

But I do not underſtand what grounds they have 
for that ſurmize, who either do, or elſe would be 
thought to believe it. The Engliſh Clergy have been 
always eſteemed very ſound Proteſtants; they have 
{till made a-very vigorous oppoſition againſt the in- 
novations and incroachments of Rowe, Many of the 
molt eminent of them ſuffered Martyrdom in the 
days of Queen Mary; belore the name of ſepa- 
ration was heard amongſt us. Many from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation down to our own times, 
have continually incountred the Popiſh adverſaries, 
with great learning, and anſwerable ſucceſs. Since 
the diſcovery of the late molt horrid Plot, no men 
have been more forward thin they to declare their 
abhorrency of all the talſe Doctrines and practices 
of the Roman Synagoguez and that generally 
throughout the Nation, as it they had been ant- 
mated, as I believe they were, by the ſame Spirit. 
Inſomuch that it was commonly confetled that there 
was no ſort of men in the Kingdom that did ex- 
ceed them for the worthy diſcharge of their Duty 
1 that reſpe&t, And are not theſe arguments enough 
to allure us of their ſincerity? And what ſhould 
be the reaſon then, that they ſhould come to be 
ſuſpected for favourers of Popery all of a ſuddain ? 
I muſt needs confeſs I am not able to imagine, if 
it be not this; that ſome are very angry with them, 
becauſe ſome of them, taking notice how the clouds 
did ſeem to drive from ſeveral quarters, have been a 


little afraid, that thoſe tempeſtuous winds, that were 
like 
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like to ſhipwrack, Church and State, did not all 
blow from the ſame point of the Compaſs. And 
ſome have been moſt highly. provoked by this con- 
jeure ; but I hope their impatience does not argue 
any thing of guilt. 

However it be, I am ſure the Paps fts themſelves 
do not take us for their friends, any more than we 
do them for ours. They have been perpetually 
bending the main of their force againſt the Church, 
as it is now by Law eſtabliſhed ; they have incourag- 
ed our Diviſions, and to this end have fent abroad 
their Emiſflaries, in divers ſhapes, to exerciſe their 
pretended Gifts in private; and of this we have 
unqueſtionable evidence, and examples. So that if 
there be any Papiſts indeed, in Maſquerade, we may 
ealily know where to find them. They have been 
very kind to Diſfenters, and pleaded very earneſtly 
for their Liberty. lt is not many years ago ſince 
they uſed what Intereſt they had to procure them an 
Indulgence; and hoped to bring their deſtgns about 
1n that popular way. This has been proved of late 
by ſeveral Witneſſes, and confeſled by themſelves. 
The Conformiſts were ſenſible of it at the firſt; and 
have been ſufficiently derided, and cenſured for ex- 
preſſing their zeal agamſt Popery upon that occaſion. 
After this our diſlenting Brethren do beſt underſtand 
what incouragement they had to make their appli- 
cations, as ſome of them did, to ſome of the prin- 
cipal men of the Romiſh faction. It ſeems to have 
been either a confidence of ſome good will they bore 
to them, or elſe a ſenſe of the hatred they had for 
us. IT will not undertake to determine which of 
theſe it might bez but-one of them no doubt it was, 
But it is very unjuſt that we ſhould be thought to 
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be Popiſhly affefed, whom they have indeavoured 
by all means poffible to undermine ; when others 
that have been apparently befriended by them, paſs 
for good unſuſpetted Prote/tants. | 

Beſides, there is not any Principle entertained by 
the Charch of England that has the lea(t affinity with 
any Popiſh Doctrine. But amonglt thole that have ſe- 
parated (rom us,there have been ſome that have deny'd 
the King's Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical affairs; ſome 
that have thought it lawful to depoſe and murder So- 
veraign Princes; ſome that have difavowed the ful 
neſs and ſufficiency of the Scriptures, and conceived 
themſelves to be guided by an infallible Spirit ; and 
if they could but learn the art of being handſomly 
perjured, and take Oaths, not according to the 
plain intent of the Law by which they are impoſed ; 
but with ſome mental Reſervation of thetr own, 
{ do not ſee almoſt what could be defired farther to 
make up the compleat Myſtery of Jeſnitiſme. Idonot 
ſay, neither do | believe for all this, that they are fo 
much as ordinary Papiſts, either in or out of Maſque- 
r2de; but if we ſhould give way to theſe idle ſu(- 
picions, we have certainly as much cauſe to be jea- 
lous of them, as they have of us, But we have a 
manifeſt argument how frivilous theſe conceits are ; 
for it 1s well known that in the late Wars, and be- 
fore,. the cry of Popery was as great, and the Com- 
formiſts were as confidently accuſed, as they are 
now ; but when it came to the teſt, and they were 
violently ejected out of their livelyhoods, and ma- 
ny of them forced to fly into Popiſh Countries, 
there were but very few of them all, and thoſe of 
no very good Charatter, that did imbrace the Re- 


#;þ Religion. And what reaſon is there to {uſpe@ 
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that we ſhould be more inclined that way now, 
than'they were then? But there 1s no queſtion but 
the ſame men that are fo ready to believe us Papiſts, 
can as eaſily, when it ſhall be fortheir turn, make 
us Turks, or Jews, or Heathens in Maſquerade. | 


SECT. XV. 


Beſides this device of Popery, there is another al- 
moſt as'good as that, which has been much ' talked 
of. The people have been pollefled with ſtrange 
fears, that the Clergy are mighty friends to Ar- 
bitrary Government, For it has been one main 
Policy of thoſe, whoſe Projects will never go on 
{mootbly till Conformity be taken away, to charge 
us home with thoſe things that are the moſt odi- 
ous, and the leaſt underſtood by thoſe that fſcrve to 
make up the cry. But if any men can be ſo tooliſh 
as to deſire to introduce an Arbitrary Authority in 
the room of + one that is directed by Law 3 the Cler- 
gy of all others have the leaſt reaſon to be fond of 
it. | For they cannot but know themtfelves to ly the 
moſt open ard expoſed unto it, and that they ſhall 
be ſure to. feel the firſt and ſevereſt laſhes of every 
uſurped and tyrannical power. Of which we have too 
freſh an inſtance to be wholly forgotten in this age. 
The only occaſion that I can imagine why they 
ſhould be traduced for this, which 1s ſo apparently 
contrary to their known Intereſt, is, becauſe they 
are not ſo ſuſpicious, as ſome others would ſeem 
tobe. But thoſe that are bound, by their profeſli- 
on, and the common rules of Chriſtianity, to enter- 
tain the molt charitable opinion, that 1t is poſſible, 
for, private men.,, may dcſcrve to be pardoned, 

if 
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if they cannot be unreaſonably jealous of their 
Prince. 

He that were otherwiſe a ſtranger to our Afﬀairs, 
and ſhould caſually hear the noiſe there has been for 
ſome time about Arbitrary Grovernment, would be 
apt to think that either the People were ſick of their 
own happineſs, or that his Majeſty were reſolved to 
make himſelf as abſolute as the Grand Sezerzor, or 
the Great Mogul. For if all the gracious Decla- 
rations that have been made, and more than twenty 
years experience will not convince men of the 
extravagancy of ſuch a fear, they may be quickly 
fit for the Hoſpital of Incurables. Since the year Six- 
ty we have had no Committee-men, and: Sequeſtra- 
tors 3 no compounding for Eſtates, and decimations 
after thats no cantonizing of the Land among(t 
a company of Major Generals: The ſupreme pow- 
er has not been invaded by the fag end of a Houſe 
of Commons ; nor ſnatched from them by a. Coun- 
ci] of Otfhcers, and toſſed from one to another at the 
pleaſure of an unruly rabble of Souldiers. Fhe 
Crown has not been fixed on the point of the 
Sword; but all things have gon on 1n a regular 
and legal way.. And if our own knowledge did:not 
{afhciently ailure us of this, we have the te(timo- 
ny of one that has lately written a kind of Politital 
Dialogue very tall of pretty tancytul ſpeculations, 
who tells us, [ht as we have as Loyal Subjects as are 
any where to- be found, ſo we have as gractons. and good! 
a Prince. I never, ſays he, having yet heard. that he 
aid, or attempted to do, any the l:ait A of Arbitrary 
Power, in any piutblick, concerns nov did. cover take,. or 
endeavour to take from any particular perion the benefi 
af the- Law, This 1s honeit and olain dealing, and 
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we have no cauſe to queſtion the truth of theſe 
expreſſions, For if this Author were not a perſon 
of known Integrity and a true Proteſtant, it would 
ret be too great an abfurdity for the Engliſh Ger- 
1/erran to impole ſo groſ]y upon the Noble Venetian; 
and he does not ſeem fo mighty partial to our pre- 
ſent form of Government, that he would: be guilty 
of ſuch an indecornm to fave the credit of all the 
Monarchs in Erxrope. But that is a thing that needs 
no proof; the moderation and equity of his Ma- 
jcſties Reign is well enough known to all the 
World. 

And why ſhould any one think that he can e- 
ver dcfire to alter the temper of the Government, 
when it cannot be done without offering a very 
great violence to his own 2 But if ſuch an attempt 
ſhould be made, and ſucceed too, (which are both 
very unlikely) it would be a great diminution of 
the Soveraign Power. For the Prince 1s the Joſcr, 
when the Subjc& 1s inflaved 3 and he is 1n truth far 
more Abſolute that has the hearts of his People at his 
devotion, than he that treads upon their Backs. And 
how can i be thought that a good King that has 
the methods of Governing already laid out by wiſe 
and excellent Laws, and that has Authority enough 
for the ſecuring his own dignity, and the neceſlary 
defence of his dominions, ſhould forfeit the afie&i- 
ons of his Subjects, and hazard all, by a vain indea- 
vour to overturn the whole frame of the received 
Eſtabliſhment, and ſet up his own will inſtead of it ; | 
when the moſt unlimited Powers are forced to pre- 
ſcribe ſome Laws to themſelves, and neceſfitated to 
govern by certain Rules? Tt 1s almoſt impoſſible : 
that he that has a Jegal Right ſhould cver be Ar- 

bitrary, 
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bitrary, but he that is an Uſurper muſt needs be (o, 

For he that is not ſupported by the Law, . can be 

maintained by nothing but a (ſtanding force. 
| But after all the ftir we have had about it, it might 
1 be worth the cohſidering, whether Arbitrary Oe- 

dience, be not every whit as dangerous as Arbitrary 
Government? For my part I look upon them as 
the ſame thing 3 only that one is but juſt ſpringing 
up, and the other is come to its full | ws I am 
fire thoſe that have made the greateſt clutter about 
Liberty, and have been the moſt backward to Obey, 
as ſoon as ever they have gotten any Power into 
their hands, have commonly proved the moſt mer- 
cyleſs Tyrants. And all wife men will be very care- 
| ful that they be not wheedled into ſlavery, by the 
| threadbare pretences of preſerving thoſe Liberties, 
that are not invaded, and removing of grievances, 
where there are none. Fhe Government we live 
under is ſo excellently tempered, that nothing can be 
more prudently fitted to the mutual happineſs and 
ſatisfaction of Prince, and People; unlels there 
ſhould happen a miſunderſtanding betwixt them, 
which they that atm at the ruine of both, will be 
very ſtudious to foment 5 But they that injoy the 
benefit of fuch a Conſtitution, have all the reaſon 
imaginable to be contented. -But it is the higheſt 
injuſtice to accuſe the Clzrgy for favouring an un- 
known Arbitrary Power, when they dcfire to be al- 
ways governed by the Laws; and fuch Laws as have 
the greateſt regard to the Subje&s freedom of any 
it the World. 
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SEC I. XVI. 


There is one objection more which is ſometimes 
brought out upon ſpecial occaſions, and that is, 
when they cannot be prevailed with to join them- 
iclves with any number of Malecontents, then the 
Clergy muſt be complained of for being overbuſy 
10 wedling with State Aﬀairs, if they do but dare to 
ipeak any thing that may tend to the quieting of 
mens minds. And if they were indeed ſomething 
guilty of what they are taxed with, they might 
hope to cſcape in a crowd of offenders, who are as 
little concerned, and yet will be offering at publick 
Buſineſs. This 1s not fo much their peculiar blame, as 
it is the common fault of the times. Herctotore a- 
monegſt the wiſc{t nations it was eſteemed a matter 
of {ome dfficulty to make a compleat Stateſwerz 
It was thought to require a good natural capacity, 
great induſtry, diligent obſervation, and ſome com- 
petent age and experience. But of late theſe Nor- 
thern parts have been moſt wonderfully inſpired 
with Pol:ticks. We have a ſort of Stateſmen that 
are ſhot up, like Muſbromes after a thunder-ſhower 
ſome that never ſaw twenty yct 3 and others as good 
as they, that can ſcarce write or read: Some that 
have pickt up all their skill at the Theatre, and the 
Tavern; and fore that have learnt as much at the 
Plowtail, You can hardly meet with a man that 1s 
not able at leaſt to entertain you with the News 
ot the times, and make moſt notable remarques up- 
on it. Every pert fellow can give his judgement 
of the whole State of the Kingdom, more readily 
and confidently a great deal, than thoſe that 
have 
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have taken fome pains to conſider it. 'Tis a dull- 
pated Mechanick indeed that can't corre& the mi- 
ſtakes of the Council Table, and tell how every 
thing ought to be ordered, and talk ſhrewdly a- 
bout it, whether he underſtand it, or not. This 
would have been looked on as a Prodigy. amongſ(t 
the 01d heayy-headed Senators of Rome : If their Ci- 
ty and Country had bred. but one of ſuch monſtrous 
parts, we ſhould have had it recorded in L7zy, and no 
doubt there had been ſacrifices appointed to avert the 
Omen. But I do not think that this ſtrange crop of 
Politicians that is ſprung out of the ground in our 
days, can portend. any Ill; unleſs by degrees they 
ſhould :happen to. graw t00 wile to, be Sovervien 
But, 10 the mean:time. the Clergy; may. be , well EX- 
culed, if they, have gotten. a ſpice of the - common 
diſeaſe : where it, is become Epidemical, :it is hard 
to eſcape without ſomething of infetion, | 

. .Byt forall this, I have notobſervedthat they haye 
been: {a mighty ,buly in State Afﬀeirs as has bean 
pretended. Many of thoſe that accule them for this, 
may be proved more; fanlty themſelves. And if a- 
ny one will be pleaſed to take the pains to turn o- 
ver moſt of the Sermons that were preached, by an- 
other ſort of men, in the late Troubles, he will eaſily 
perceive that the Pulpits then were far more zea- 
lous.to {tir up the people to rebellion and bloodlhed, . 
than they are now to perſwade, them to peace, 
and ſubmiſſion to their Governours. And yet this 
1s the main occaſion for which many of the Corfor- 
zziſts are clamoured againſt ; they are . preſently 
branded for medling with matters. of State, if they 
do but teach their hearers to be obedient to Magi- 


{trates, and are not furniſhed with Jeſuitical diſtin- 
| cHons 
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Gions to ſhew in what caſes, it 'may be lawful to 
take up Arms againſt the King. They cannot avoid 
being reviled by ſome, if upon a Thirtieth of Ja- 
zaary they declare themſelves heartily againſt the 
Murder of our late Soveraign. They have been re- 
proached, and affaulted too, for coming to give 
their voices for fome worthy Gentlemen to ſerve in 
Parliament z when the Journey-men and Apprenti- 
ces of very inferiour Trades, have been incouraged 
to concern themſelves in State Afﬀairs of the great- 
eſt importance. It is very hard that they ſhould 
be the only perfans that may not quietly 1njoy the 
unqueſtionable priviledges of every free-holder. But 
the truth is, they will not be ingaged on that fide 
that ſome would have them, and'therefore it is con- 
yenient that all their a&ions ſhould be miſreprefent- 
ed; if they could be perfwaded to wheel about, 
and join their indeavours with thoſe- that now ac- 
cuſe them, I believe they a_y_ meddle with- State 
Afﬀairs, as much as they pleaſed,” without Offence. 


SECT. XVII 


. T have now examined ſome of the moſt vulgar 

ObjeFions which uſe to be made againſt the Corfor- 
ming Clergy; and fome of them are fo highly im- 
probable, and very rare, that it would be difficult to 
prove any particular man concerned in the charge ; 
and where ſome few offenders may be found, I do 
not think that their Example has fpread its influence 
fo far, that it ſhould juſtly blemiſh the reputatjon of 
the whole Order. Burt it might be worth the while 
to inquire, what is the great Pate, that they are ge- 
verely-guilty of; which has cauſed them to be fo 58 
hckly 
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lickly traduced under ſeveral. pretences? - It is not' 
their 1grerance:; of which they-may poſlibly clear 
themſelves as welk as others : It s not their De- 
banched lives; fince many of them are known to be 
of a, very blameleſs and exemplary behaviour: It 
19 act their Govetonfaels, nor their Pridez for though 
theſe are very great fins,. yet. they are not always 
calie to be diſcertied : [It15s not their being indined 
to Popery 5 againſt which they have fo conſtantly 
declared and given all the affuraneecs imaginable, e- 
ver lance the beginning of the Reformation : - It iis 
not any fayour they can-have for an Arbitrary Pos 
_ er ; which muſt needs be very. injurious to: thems 
and which na men have oppoſed! more:than they; 
by ſtanding firm to the eſtabliſhed Laws: Ir is nor 
a buſfie pragmatical humour of iztermedlivg with 
matters of State, where they have nothing to doz 
for I am confident any unprejudiced man will ' con; 
fes, that there were never fewer Political Queſtions 
debated in the Pulpit. But what can be the reaſon 
then, for which they have lien under ſuch ſtrange 
ſuſpitions, and been fo ſpightfully reviled, eſpecially 
by thoſe who have never before expreſſed any thing 
of zeal upon a Religious account, and whoſe man- 
ner of living and difcourſe will not ſufter them to be 
admitted into the number of tender Conſciences ? 
He that ſhall conſider the matter beſt will ſcarce be 
able to find out any other real cauſe, but only that 
the Clergy have a great diſlike to all manner of - 
legal innovations. They judge it unreaſonable that 
the whole Nation ſhould be involved in troubles 
and confuſion for the ſecurity of a few diſcontent- 
ed men, who cannot think themſelves ſafe, and wil 
never be pleaſed, till all things be bent © to their own 
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humour 5 and not'very long, if'that conld be done. 
They care not inamoured -with every fie 'project, 
that may be ſet 'on footz neither do they - admire 
thoſe for the wiſeſt of all; that think themſelves ex- 
celicnt at new-mouldmg of 'States. + They; ſuppoſe 
the King's Title may be good enough, though they: 
do. not know exaaly how-'many Acres 'of Land: 
may be held ſufficient to confer-a Right to the So- 
vereign Power. - They take'that man to have a huge 
barren Fancy that is not able to invent :'s thouſand 
pretty . models of an aery Republick . in a-twelve 
months''time:' But (after: all they. beheve that we 
might live as happily,-it we pleaſed, /under the Form 
that is already ſetled, 'as:in $* Thomas More's Utopia, 
or Plato's imaginary Common-weahh. They under- 
ftand very well that: there will be ſome caſual:miſ(- 
carriages in'the adminiſtration. of all humane affairs, 
bur they eſteem it-more becoming wiſe men and good 
Chriſtians, to bear withthoſe we are acquainted with, 


thin to-hazard the. infinite: miſchiefs, and inconvent- - 


encies of a Change, which it is impoſible etther to 
foreſee, or prevent. And therefore amongſt the 
great uncertainties and viciſiitudes of theſe earthly 
concerns, they are verily perſwaded that our com- 
mon ſafety will be belt: preſerved by a pious de- 
pendance upon the Divine Providencez which they 
are not aſhamed to own, though they ſhould be 
laughed at for it by a few conceited ſcoffting Politi- 
cians. Fhey are ſatisfied in their Conſctences of 
the Lawfulneſs of our preſent Government, both 
in Church, and State, and hold. themſelves firidtly 
bourid to ſubmit unto it, and: make uſe of the beft 
arguments they can to induce others to a. comply- 
ance with all the juſt commands of their. Superiours. 
And. 
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And this is alt I can tell'of, that has opened, the 
mouths of: (o many. againſt them 3 this 15: the moſt. 
unpardonable- crimez and of this ;' as they have-hi- 
therto been, ſo I hope they-will always continue to 
be guilty. | 
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Having thus run over,  and- given-{ome: anſiyes, 
as I promiſed, to many of the; popular, Obj-g 10s 
which: have been made; againft the prekeny Curb 
and Clergy of Ergland.;'1 {hal} -proceed;to;configer 
very briefly the Mears. that. havgibeen propoſed tor 
the Uniting of us; | and} our *diffenting}; Brethren, 
This is a very noble and pious deſign-3..and he that 
does not heartily deſire, and pray that all the World 
may become Chriſtians, and that all Chriftians may be 
joined in the ſame holy Communion, wants that Cha- 
rity: that (bould. make him-a lively: member, of the 
Church, aid: 1s the greateſt Schiſmatick 3 at leaſt.he 
has the ſeeds of all Schiſm within him, which will 
be ready to ſhew themſelves upon any occaſion. But 
there can be none amonglt us, that has any ſence 
of Religion, that does not ſerioully wiſh and indea- 
vour for a happy C#io: and compoſure of all our 
Ditferences ; but we have-not yet, ſeen the good 
effc& of {ach a diſpoſition. It may be it is becauſe 
the methods of procuring it, that have been hitherto: 
propounded, are not fuihicient for the attainment 
of it. Two things eſpecially have been thought up- 
on as the fitteſt expedients, Comprehenſion, and Tor 
leration-; the one, as our preſent circumſtances are, 
is not likely to ſucceed 5 the other:does. directly. crols 
the end it pretends to aim. at 3 as. will appeas if. we 
canfider them lingly. _. By 
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By Comprehenſion is uſually underſtood fome' kind: 
of Relaxation to be made by Law, that (ome thmgs 
whieh'4te the moſt (crupled being taken away, ſome 
of thoſe that now ſeparate from us, may be latisfied, 
and join themſelves to the eſtabliſhed Church.  Fhis 
is a thing that has been much diſcourſed of, and 
ſome thing has been attempted in it by men of (e- 
veral perſwaſions; and it has been variouſly cenſu- 
red, or approved, as the Parties have 'been ditfe- 
rently affected. Andit is confeſſed that thoſe things 
that have been appointed meerly'for- external -Or- 
der and decency, thay be altered when it ſhall ſeem 

to the ſame Power, that” firſt injoined 'them.” 
But then thoſe' that have ſabmitted, and-fubſceibed 
unto it, cannot believe that any ſuch alteration is ne- 
ceſfary to be made in our prefent Conſtitution; and 
if it ſhould be made, | they are afraid that it would' 
bring but very few Diſſenters into the Church 'be- 
cauſe they that ſceruple what is already in uſe, may 
upon the ſame grounds except againſt any thing elſe 
that can be preſcribed. But yet if the wiſdom of 
our Governours being, as ts reaſonable, before hand 
informed what will give ſatisfaction, ſhould judge 
It expedient to make any conceſſions of this na- 
turez I know no man that is not ready to join his 
hearty prayers that it may ſucceed, to the putting 
an end to all our Diviſions, and the laſting peace 
and ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion. But it is 
juſtly feared that this would not produce that hap- 
py effe& which is ſo much defired by all good men; 
becauſe moſt of thoſe that differ from us ſeem now 
to be reſolved againſt all manner of impoſitions, 
though it ſhould # of things otherwiſe never ſo in- 
nocent 3 and then terms may be altered and inlarged, 
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if it be thought fit, but whatever is done, they that 
will be true to this Principle cannot be Compreherd- 
ed by any thing but their own pleaſure. 

Some therefore underſtanding well how ineffe- 
Qual this is like to prove, have thought the only 
way to Unite us muſt be by a Toleretron; and that 
either with ſome Reſtrictions, er without. An «- 
limited Toleration without any Reſtrictions, is con- 
demned by moſt that pretend to any degree of fo- 
briety ; and if every man, as ſome have thought, 
have a natural! Right to the choice- and exerciſe 
of his own way of Worſhip, thert a Toleration muſt 
be granted to all3/ and it cannot be /z»2ifed without 
the manifeſt injuty of thoſe that are, -or fhall be ex- 
cluded - from the benefit'of it, by 'ſach /imitatiorr. 
But however it be deſired, whether limzted,” or n- 
limited', (which I think will never be perfedly a- 
greed amonglt thoſe that are for it) the Conformiſts, 
out of the kindneſs they have'for many well diſpo» 
ſed people that may be miſlead, would be very-much 
mclined to a Toleration , if befides the other great 
inconveniencies that would follow, they had- not 
theſe exceptions againſt it. 

It does not ſeem to be equal dealing that onr 
Difſenters ſhould hay claim to fach an rdvlgence, 
which all forts of them have moſt rigorouſly deny- 
ed to others, whereever they have had the Pow- 
er to doit; and divers of them now will not al- 
low their Children, and Servants that liberty which - 
they expe themſelves, in the exerciſe of their Re- 
He10n. 

S und it is obſervable, that whereas the beſt Em- 


perours have made the ſevereſt Laws againſt all man- 
ner 
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ner of Seftaries, * Julian the Apoſiate, 
the molt ſubtile and bitter enemy that 
Chriſtianity .ever had, was the man that 
ſet-up this way of tolcration. For he 
{ent for the Prelates and ſome others of 
the ſeveral Secs of Chriſtians, and 
when- they were .come-mto the Palace, 
he adviſes them very-kindly,' as it.might 
ſeem, to lay aſtde-their ditterences, .and 
that Every one ſhou}d attend upon, his 
own Religion, and never fear, becauſe 


T-. :. no body ſhould hinder.any of, them of 
that freedom. . Here was, as, much; /{ibe;ty.,,, and ; 
xreadily;granted as any! man could wiſh but. he did 

not imend anyadyantage;itoChrilbagity by, it: | Noz 
he haped by-the licence the' gave therm-to..increaſe 
their diſſentions, that ſo he might have the «1s rea- 
fon to fear their unanimous oppoſing of his grand 
Deſign, which was to reſtore Paganiſm, ang Idola- 

* Vid. $9:0% try again, This.1s hinted in ſome Eccletiaſtical © E7. 

2 5: © 5: ftoriarns, butno where. ſo fully laid. apen,, as it is done 

by  Ammianas Marcellinus, who was molt likcly to 

know the whole ſecret of, the buſineſs; for he had 
been a Souldier in Fuliar's Army, and was a Hea- 
then too, though, not ſo great a Zealot as his Maſter. 

But by this any one may lee that the moſt implacable, 

cunning, and dangerous Adverſary, that the Devil 

ever raiſed -up to oppoſe the Goſpel of.-Chriſt, did 

of lis own accord, deviſe and procurea Tolerati ov, as 

the molt Jikely means utterly to deſtroy the Chriſti- 
an Faith, and torevivea molt groſs,obſolete, Superſtj- 
tious, Idglatrous Religion. Which is enough to ſhew 
that this fair and plaufible invention may bedcligned 
for very bad purpoſes. And 
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And we have reaſon to ſuſpet it the wing Nv 
a 


caule is it well known that the Pepiſts have alway 
indeavoured to widen our differences, and when 
they had been pretty ſucceſsful in that, they were of 
late become earneſt Sollicitours for the [ndzlging of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters 3 but ſure no man will believe 
that this could proceed from any particular kindhels 
they owed them, more than us. But only they ho- 
ped that by this means our Diviſions might be eaſily 
multiplied, and the Church of England by conſe- 
uence exceedingly weakened 3 and then they knew 
they ſhould have the moſt” promiſing opportunity 
of working their ends upon us all. For, when 
this is done, they may freely ſend abroad. their E- 
miſſariesin the likeneſs of yen Duthers, Fifth- 
Monarchy men, or what other ſhape they pleaſe to 
aſſume: And when they have broken us into ſe- 
veral ſcattered independant troops, that are not a- 
greed among themſelves in what manner to reſiſt the 
Enemy, they may overcome us with leſs difficulty, 
than if we were joined in one regular, intire, well 
diſciplined Body. And that this has been their grand 
deſign is not a meer conjefure of ours ; we have e- 
vidence, and witneſles of it, which cannot be que- 
ſtioned. ' Therefore many Conformiſts that take no 
delight in ſeeing the Laws ſeverely executed, are yet 
very apprehenſive of the danger of a Toleration; for 
they are much afraid that if it were once grantec., 
the effect of it would rather be what has been ho- 
ped for by the Popiſh Agents, than what was intend- 
ed by thoſe, at whoſe immediate inſtance it might 
' be procured. | 
But whatever the iſſue ſhould be, it is certain it 
would be any thing ſooner than an Cz 3 for it 
* N would 
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would be a plain ſettlement and incouraging of our 
diviſions by giving them the countenance and. pro- 
tection of the Law. .And if ſuch a thing ſhould'e- 
ver chance to paſs into an Att; that when it was 
done, would only take away the penalty laid upon 
it by the Civil Power, but could not alter the na- 
ture of Separation, The Church of England. requires 
no unlawful terms of Communion, and if the with- 
drawing from ſuch a Church were a fin before, it 
will always be ſo, whatever Statute ſhould be made 
to allow it. For no humane Authority can diſpenſe 
with any of the divine. commands. So that. though 
it be very defireable, eſpecially at this time, that 
the whole Proteſtazt Intereſt ſhould be firmly united, 
yet this Unioz which it is feared will ſcarce be effe&ed 
by a Comprehenſion, will undoubtedly be quite over- 
thrown by a Toleration. | 


SE CT. XIX 


I have now conſidered the Conſtitution of 'our 
Church; ſome ObjeFions that are wont to be made 
againſt that, and the Clergy.3 and the means of O- 
ion that have been thought the moſt likely to take 
cffe&t. I have gon over all with as much brevity as [ 
could, and without any expreſſions that can give any 
juſt occaſion of diſtaſte 3 but I have made uſe of that 
great plainneſs, and freedom, that ſeldom procures a 
man many friends. But I hope none can be offen- 
ded, but thoſe that are conſcious to themſelves of 
ſome unwarrantable Deſigns and if.one chance to 
hit upon a ſore. place, men will cry out, and be 
angry, though you touch them never ſo gentlely. 
What miſtakes I may have -commited, -I am ready 
and willing to corre, | 

I think. 
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I think the Church of Ergland to be the beſt con- 
ſtituted of any in the World , according tothe Scri- 
ptures, and the pattern of the firſt and pureſt times. 
And if there ſhould be any thing in it that any one 
could wiſh amended, it ſhould be born with patience, 
till it may becorrected, not by the popular clamours 
of private men, but the deliberate Advice of thoſe 


in Authority, 
The Corforming Clergy, for ought I know, are 


men gm of good worth and blameleſs lives ; 


and 1f there ſhould be any that are not ſuch, they 
are to be intreated preſently to reform, and by their 
future behaviour to make ſome fatisfation for the 
Scandal they have brought upon their Profeſſion. 
And if they have been ſomething wronged by falſe 
reports, it will be their moſt pious courle to make 
a good uſe of the moſt ſpightful detration, to be 


reminded of their Duty by the malice of their Ene- 


mies, and to extract an Antidote out of the poyſon 
of Aſps that is under their tongues. 

And now for a happy Union, which all Parties 
pretend to deſire, I fear that it can never be had, 
or that it will not 1ndure long, - till men do lay a- 
ſide all prejudice, and paſſion, and maintain a 
kind and charitable inclination one for another ; 
till they have an awful reſpe& for their Superi- 
ours, and an humble reverence For Almighty 
God. But if this were done, it might be hoped: 
that a ſerious application of the mind to the more 
weighty Duties of Religion, would in great mea- 
ſure ſilence the Controverſies about indifferent things.. 
The real Piety of the members of it, is the ſureſt: 
foundation of the Churches Peace. 


EF INTS, 


